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THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 


Votume XXVIII NOVEMBER, 1932 Numpgr 2 


€ditorial 


THE COLLEGE STUDENT AND THE JOURNAL 


College Juniors and Seniors are surely not too young to be 
introduced to the JouRNAL. Many of these Juniors and Seniors 
expect to teach Latin or Greek. It will be of great benefit to them 
to become acquainted early with this periodical and with the 
Classical Associations that publish it. Obviously the best way to 
become acquainted with any periodical is to become a subscriber 
and to read it regularly. The Secretary-Treasurer, Professor 
Dunham (University of Michigan), is prepared to offer exceed- 
ingly attractive rates to student subscribers. At the price at which 
the JOURNAL is offered it becomes a very reasonable textbook 
and is so used in several Teacher-Training classes. One college 
professor has for many years sent in annually an average of ten 
student subscriptions from his classes. Such a commendable rec- 
ord shows what can be done and, as it seems to us, should be 
done. Prospective teachers who become familiar in College with 
the value of the JouRNAL will, in most cases, continue as members 
of the Associations when they begin their professional career. 
The value both to the Associations and to the teacher is obvious. 























DE DISCIPLINA SCHOLARIUM 
A MEDIAEVAL HANDBOOK ON THE CARE AND TRAINING 
oF SCHOLARS 


By Eva MatrHews SANFORD 
Mather College, Western Reserve University 


Now is he Master dubbed, of Arts, 
Who cannot put their several parts 

On any sure foundation. 

To have the name alone he yearns, 

The thing he neither loves nor learns, 
Save for examination. 

Now gain the baccalaureate 

At merely their tuition’s rate, 

A shocking lot of dullards. 
Dumb beasts we now promoted see 
In Arts and in Philosophy, 

To take the place of scholards.* 


This is no twentieth-century diatribe against the inefficiency 
of our universities, against the “degree-mill’’ and the reckoning 
of scholarly attainments in terms of examinations and fees. Were 
it such, the Ph.D. would inevitably have its verse before the 
bachelors and masters came in for their humble share of accusa- 
tion. That this lament on the decadence of the higher education 
was written in the first century of actual university education 
may seem impossible, but note the pointed application of the 
Nominalist-Realist controversy in the first stanza. 


1A twelfth century satire on bachelors and masters of arts, published by 
Du Meril, Poésies populaires: Paris, Didot (1827), p. 153. To avert the 
skepticism of the incredulous, I append the Latin text: 


Jam fit magister artium Jam fiunt baccalaurei, 
Qui nescit quotas partium Pro munere denarii, 
De vero fundamento. Quamplures idiotae. 
Habere nomen appetit, In artibus an aliis 
Rem vero nec curat nec scit, Egregiis scientiis, 
Examine contento. Sunt bestiae promotae. 
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If the results of college teaching were so much the same at 
that time as they are now supposed to be, what of the teachers? 
How did the problems of their training and their personal duties 
compare with those we face at present? For this question we 
have much widely scattered evidence, but not the least valuable 
and interesting is found in a book little known at present. The 
De disciplina scholarium, “On the care and training of scholars,” 
composed by some public-spirited Master of Arts in the early 
thirteenth century, and issued by him under the authoritative 
name of Boethius, exists in over eighty manuscripts. It was pub- 
lished with Boethius’ authentic works in many of the early edi- 
tions, but is accessible to most modern readers only in the eye- 
straining columns of Migne.’ As author of some of the best-used 
textbooks of the Middle Ages, and reputed author of even more, 
the author of the Consolations of Philosophy was a valuable 
sponsor for the consolation of the candidate for the Master’s 
degree in an age which knew no copyright law for either the 
text or the name of an author. A Venetian editor in 1522, pub- 
lishing the treatise in his edition of Boethius’ greater work as a 
doctum absolutumque libellum ac vestris omnifariam profuturum 
usibus, leaves it open to his reader to ascribe its authorship to 
whomever he will, providing always that he grant that no one 
has written more copiously and learnedly on a scholar’s training 
than this unknown author. Until further evidence is at hand, we 
may concur in his opinion, and turn to the consideration of the 
content of a manual that was not out of date three centuries 
after it was written. 

That the work met an actual need is indicated not only by the 

2On the author and date, see J. Porcher, “Le De disciplina scholarium, 
traité du xiiie siécle faussement attribué 4 Boéce, publié avec une introduction 
et des notes,” Position des théses de l’Ecole des Chartes: Picard (1921), 
pp. 91-93. Porcher’s edition is to be published shortly. On the general subject of 
the ascription of the other mediaeval works to ancient authors, see P. 
Lehmann, Pseudo-antike Literatur des Mittelalters: Leipzig, Drei Masken 
Verlag (1927), esp. pp. 27-8. The text on which my translation is based is in 
general that of J. P. Migne, Patrologia Latina, Ixiv, cols. 1223-1238, with 


some alterations on the basis of manuscript authority and of early printed 
editions. The commentary quoted is that of the Venetian edition of 1498. 
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number of manuscripts and early printed editions, but also by the 
frequent marginalia in both, indicating the passages which ap- 
pealed particularly to the individual student using the work. The 
composition of numerous long commentaries also reflects the 
interest of schoolmasters in the treatise and their various meth- 
ods of composition, as well as their taste in scholarship and their 
range of reading. These commentaries, as Porcher has found, are 
of no value for the establishment of the text, but they contribute 
much to our knowledge of the mind of the scholar who composed 
them. One such commentator on the De disciplina has recorded 
his doubts about the value of the many centers of learning in his 
own time in his comment on “Boethius’”’ praise of the univer- 
sities of Athens, Rome, and Paris: 

Our more modern age has almost countless universal schools of the 
higher learning, which I know not whether to praise or to vituperate. 
For true virtue may be plainly seen and needs no extraneous publicity. 

A manuscript at Florence (Laur. Med. xxxviii . viii), written 
in 1416, contains the De disciplina with other works, among which 
is the Achilleis of Statius, with a subscription stating that it was 
written in scolis magistri nostri. So we may picture the student, 
perhaps one of those teaching assistants of whom our author 
speaks, being assigned as a part of his task the copying not only 
of the texts of the poets but also of the Lehrbuch of method 
which he and other pupils needed. That he did not fully profit 
by his instruction is perhaps indicated by an entry in the same 
manuscript opposite a list of grammarians in the text: 

Magistri grammaticae 
Servius 
Improbus (sic!) 


Didimus 
Priscianus 


Was it the grammarian or the student that was improbus? The 
latter so regularly marked the passages on the generosity that 
should be afforded the less prosperous students that we hope his 
Master was as kind to him as “Boethius” recommended. 

When conditions were such as are reflected in the poem on 
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degree-takers, even though we must assume that, as is the case 
with most attacks on the higher education, there was much to 
be said on the other side, the need of reform was obvious. We 
may find some consolation for our own sorry state in the fact 
that we are not alone in our inability to devise a system that 
shall be free from blame. One of the most striking impressions 
gained from the De disciplina is that of the exaggerated respect 
in which the Master’s degree might be held. That this was not an 
unusual idea is clear to anyone who recalls how Nigellus 
Wireker’s egregious ass yearned to compensate for his lack of 
tail by tacking a tail onto his name, and how much satisfaction 
he expected to derive from being hailed by all men as Magister 
Brunellus. 

It is not my present purpose, however, to discourse on the 
relative standing, or even the relative success, of Masters of 
Arts then and now, but to set before you, in the present lack of 
an inviting edition of the work, such selections and summary as 
may enable you to judge for yourselves more clearly the “dis- 
cipline” of the thirteenth-century scholar. 

A summary is given in the introduction to the book: 


In the first place, the first delights of boyhood must be described. 
Secondly, how the elation of riper years is to be subjected to its teachers, 
and joined with discipline. Thirdly, on the repression of this elation, 
and clear instruction by the aid of examples. Fourthly, on the prudent 
provision of scholars and their gradual progress. Fifthly, how the 
students must proffer to their masters a reverent and sincere devotion. 
Sixthly, on the rules of conduct for masters and their three-fold division 
and their relations with their pupils, and their method of teaching. 


In the first section, one is somewhat surprised to find attention 
being paid to the physical conditions under which the child of 
seven begins his formal education. Not only must he be of sound 
mind and body, else the attempt at schooling will bring no fruit 
but the derision of his fellows, but the time of year must be con- 
sidered to avoid the unhappy fate of the son of a suburban 
praetor. This poor child started school in the dogdays without 
his accustomed shade (solita umbrella sounds more like provision 
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against rain, but is glossed as consueta umbra) and fell prey to 
convulsions which nipped his scholastic career in the bud. 

Assuming, however, that the child is healthy and intelligent 
and starts school safely in the spring or autumn, he must be 
patiently guided through his elementary studies with word-for- 
word explanations and yet with breadth of knowledge on the 
teacher’s part to support his faithful resolution. At this point 
diligence and perseverance must be cultivated. His study “must 
not be abandoned with the monthly saltus of the moon nor at 
the end of one solar year, but he must rest at his work until the 
period of Mercury has been completed and almost doubled 
again.”’ In these fourteen years he learns the works of the Latin 
poets and other moral philosophers, and enjoys the “‘sententious 
serenity of the dictamen, and the jocundity of meters.” But he 
must not dwell and stick about these matters too long, or he will 
fall into the error of Lotharius, who spent thirty years on them, 
and when he at last began to teach, said that he “had long been 
in doubt whose wife Aeneas was, whom he had found in the 
serenity of the half-lines of Vergil.”” This same poor pedant, 
being asked by a pupil how to turn the first syllable of magister 
in verse, answered that it was absurd for the first syllable of so 
great a name to be slighted, so it must bear the acute accent. 
“See then how much time and expense the obtuseness of his head 
had wasted!” 

The next stage completes the sophistic training of the trivium 
and quadrivium, with due emphasis on the art of the syllogism, 
to neglect which is fatal. But even sophistic is only a stepping- 
stone to the study of philosophy proper, in the works of Porphyry, 
Aristotle and Boethius himself, accompanying the lucid verities 
of Aristotle by the fruitful arts of grammar and the beauties of 
rhetoric. “For in these, length of study brings forth its blossoms 
and matures its fruit if it have been combined with just delibera- 
tion and carried on in due season.” 

The chapter on the submission of the pupil to his teachers 
emphasizes the theme that “it is indeed a wretched thing for him 
to become a master who has never learned to be a pupil.’’ So he 
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should learn to be attentive, docile and well-disposed to memorize. 
Nor should be become dyscholus, a truant from school and a 
haunter of vile resorts, as are so many at Paris. One is reminded 
here of Conrad von Mure’s distinction between merely going to 
the university and studying there: 

For it is not praiseworthy for a scholar to have passed his time at 
Paris, but to have passed it not unprofitably in study, according to the 
proverb: 


I will not praise as students those at Paris who remain, 
But only those who for their time can show some useful gain.® 


The commentator sagely remarks: 


All men have a natural desire to learn. But the end and termination 
of this desire is solely intelligence; whose perfection consists alone in 
the knowledge of the truth, not in a merely superficial conception of it. 
He is less wise in his comment on the example of Socrates and 
Anytus as an illustration of a teacher’s suffering at the hands of 
a pupil: 

It is to be noted that Socrates was a great man, the first recorded to 
have undertaken to correct and standardize morals. He flourished at 
Athens in the time of Assuerus the king. And he had many pupils, 
among whom was Anetus, the duke of Athens, as is said. Moreover at 
that time many philosophers were persecuted by the vulgar herd, because 
they preached one God. Socrates himself was arrested and being given 
the cup of death by Anetus the duke of Athens and his own pupil, he 
died as if he had taken a draught of immortality. 

The student should refrain from all manner of luxuria, whether 
in costume, sexual vice or gluttony, being warned by the example 
of Lucretius, a highly endowed youth who came to so bad an 
end by his vices that he was at last hanged in spite of his father’s 
efforts in his behalf. He held his father responsible for this un- 
happy effect of lax early training, but when he called him to the 
gallows for a parting kiss and instead bit off his ear, he was 
following an all too common example. For this method of a 
son’s demonstrating his parent’s responsibility for his sins is 

8 See L. Rockinger, “Briefsteller und Formelbiicher,” 440, in Quellen und 


Erérterungen zur bayerischen und deutschen Geschichte, 1x, 1-2: Munich, 
Franz’sche Buchh. (1863). 
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attested by Odo of Cheriton and Jacques de Vitry among others, 
and seems to have been a common exemplum to warn fond 
parents that sparing the rod may spoil more than the child. 

It will perhaps be as well to pass over in silence the wise sug- 
gestions about the amount of drinking in which the prudent 
student will indulge. Suffice it to say that overindulgence of any 
kind will lead to beggary instead of fortune. 

One of the first requirements of a scholar is constancy. Here 
the example of the “son of inconstancy’” whom our author once 
tried to teach should point a useful warning. 


He spent a month yawning over the inky writings of the satirists, a 
day on the historians, a full year on the elegiac poets. He lamented 
overnight on Aristotle in pursuit of the rhetorical method, spent a month 
on the editions of the philosophers, and a mere instant on the compila- 
tions of the Twelve Tables. He wearied of one and all in a brief space. 
If he did spend any considerable time on the examination of books and 
texts, however many he may have inspected for an hour or so, on none 
did he make even a brief effort at perfection. At last he decided to be a 
merchant, sailing the seas, but during the first night he was provoked 
to nausea by the smell of the bilge, and being terrified at last by the 
onrush of the towering waves, he was seized with the desire to be a 
gardener. But as his vegetables failed, he gave himself over to military 
training. As soon as he saw the actual attack of the enemy he turned and 
fled. He then spent his whole efforts on the study of Plato’s entire 
works. 


These are described in much interesting detail, probably more 
than the inconstant student ever got out of them, but the results 
were the same as in his other studies: 


When therefore he could not satisfy his changeable mind with the 
solution of these difficult questions, he decided to submit himself to a 
wife, putting off his studies. Having seen all the maidens of the neigh- 
borhood, he was bored by them and answered his parents thus: “I 
censure the women of ill fame; I detest the virtuous old maids. I will 
have nothing to do with a cross-eyed damsel. I shall live alone, and 
spend my time on the precepts of Ptolemy. But the movements of the 
heavenly bodies and the courses of the planets cannot be easily com- 
prehended by the eyes without the height of a tower — what then shall 
I do henceforth? It is a wretched thing for me to be a man — would 
that I could shed humanity and put on asininity, changing my manly 
form !” 
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For what else but an ass could he be who could find no solu- 
tion either in matrimony or philosophy for his problems? He 
would reverse the attempt of Nigellus’ donkey, turning from 
man to ass, which was perhaps not much of a change after all. 
“For he thought it better,” the commentator says, “to spend a 
bestial life under the rude and docile form of an ass than to study 
marvels under the likeness of God.” He had indeed grossly 
neglected the well-known proverb which our mentor obligingly 
quotes for us: 


Non fuit irsutus 
lapis per loca volutus. 


The stone that rolled from place to place 
Could grow no beard upon its face. 

In considering the sagacious provision of scholars, we must 
of course make allowance for their complexion or humor. 
(Psychologists have other names for it now.) The melancholic, 
subject to sloth and fear, may best study in secret corners free 
from noise, and not too well lighted, avoiding overeating and 
late banquets, and drinking only enough to compensate for the 
desiccating effects of his studies, which might otherwise cause 
phthisis. The phlegmatic, on the other hand, ‘can profitably study 
in places noisy and well lighted, and should eat and drink and 
enjoy himself much more freely. The sanguine is far more 
adaptable than either of these, and is the most likely to find real 
pleasure in close study. He is not always reliable, and should be 
cheered with rather light food and pleasant drinks. (It is impos- 
sible, after all, to give a dry discussion of the mediaeval student. ) 
The choleric man needs solitude for the most part, “that he may 
not pour forth the vials of his wrath on the whole body of his 
fellows when their din grows too great for him, and thus injure 
the venerable dignity of the masters.’’ He needs abundant food 
and strong drink, but should avoid the lawsuits sure to result 
from excessive potations. 

Having examined himself and suited his life to his tempera- 
ment, the student should conform to his teacher’s wishes with 
due reverence and without detraction, showing him every cour- 
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tesy, living in his house if possible, and if not, taking careful 
notes of his remarks for private study. In any case, if his means 
permit, he should bring his teacher salt, wood, wine and wheat 
according to the season, 
so that the master, if he be poor, may not weaken his voice by soggy 
bread, and confound the secrets of his heart by insipid wine and corrupt 
his digestion by rancid meat and fetid salt, and contract rheumatism 
from lack of wood, or even worse, be constantly harrassed by the assaults 
of his creditors. 
Which leads naturally to the problem of demestic service for the 
teacher and the means of staving off importunate creditors. All 
these may be prevented by the proper friendship and generosity 
of pupils. And the teacher is bound in turn to provide for his less 
fortunate students, that their progress may not be hindered by 
lack of food and shelter. There were, however, other ways for 
the impecunious student to meet the demands of the daily budget. 
A good deal may be accomplished by persistence in demands for 
money from stubborn relatives. If it is actual poverty and not 
miserliness that prevents them from giving it, you may earn what 
you need by copying books, collecting gleanings, cleaning the 
public squares, or acting as a servant for the time being. Ap- 
parently the first-named occupation might in skillful hands lead 
to a dangerous proficiency. For a warning is given against de- 
voting so much time to copying for the fame and money that it 
brings that your friends’ false flattery will lead you to spend on 
treating them all the extra profit made. Or again, the family 
may get news of your success and decide that no further sub- 
sidies from home are needed. How different was the case of the 
Frisian scholars, Emo and Addo, of whom Menko’s Chronicle 
tells us that they wandered to Paris, Orleans, and Oxford in pur- 
suit of learning, and being unable either to buy books or to rent 
them during the day, worked at night when books could be had 
while their owners slept. So Addo sat up and copied till mid- 
night, when Emo took his place, and as Menko says, the books 
they copied still show their method of work. 

The real difficulty of poverty on the part of a scholar is the 
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short temper it engenders, which may bring sad results. But the 
vitae tuta facultas of honest poverty which Lucan praises may 
be the best condition for the modest and diligent scholar, if he 
avoids the clutches of grasping creditors. 

Corporal punishment is necessary, but with due restraint, and 
with the consent of the parents. 

But alas and alack, in this present age pupils are corrected neither 
by the discipline nor by the clemency of study, whence it comes that, 
instead of the joy they had hoped to gain from the riches of learning, 
they find only desolation. 

In choosing your master, the commentator concludes, select 
the man whom you admire in his own words more than in those 
he quotes. “For he will teach nothing magnificent who has 
learned nothing from his own life.” 

Men as a whole are divided into three groups: the excessively 
obtuse, who should devote themselves to the mechanical arts; the 
mediocre, who may make politicians; and the excellently acute, 
who may in their respective grades of excellence profit by the 
study of the economic art, physics and astronomy and pharmacy, 
and in the most excellent class, by that of philosophy. The 
moderately excellent may attain this also, if they study long 
enough, but these gain their degrees “‘only at the sacrifice of the 
flower of their youth.” 

The student whose endowments justifies his aspirations for 
a master’s degree should first consider well the reverence due 
to so great a name. Then he should learn to express his knowl- 
edge, and not have to trust entirely to notes. Lucretius made this 
mistake, and had to dismiss his pupils and con his notes before 
he could answer any question put to him. The student should 
have a good store of books but not depend too much on them. 
“It is a sign of a most wretched incapacity to be always using 
other men’s discoveries and never one’s own.” The commentator 
reminds us that it is not the number of books that counts, but 
that they be good ones and full of good matter. It is a stupid 
teacher who depends too much on what his masters have taught. 


One must believe his teachers at first, till he has a chance to form his 
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own opinions; afterward he must assume that the master has erred in 
some parts of his instruction, so that he may perchance find ground for 
objection to his theories. 


This sounds most unlike the vaunted mediaeval deference to 
auctoritas. The prospective teacher should take pupils to tutor 
before he has his license to lecture publicly, 


that thus he may clearly know what he has learned, and learn how to 
express what he knows, gaining practice by frequent expression, and 
this practice will aid him in qualifying for his degree. For to teach 
others is to develop one’s own abilities. 


“By no means foolish,” remarked a good Magister in his com- 
ment on this passage, “is the saying that the truth is more easily 
found by disputation than by study.” 

The prospective teacher must take care also to attract pupils 
who will attend his lectures after his inception, and not suffer 
the disgrace of gaining a license and finding none to hear him. 
One’s kinsmen can usually be depended on to help in this, or 
initial pupils may be hired, but this is less desirable. He should 
also have a coterie of friends among whom his affability and 
resourceful wit can be demonstrated. And however familiar he 
is with his master, he should not pry into his secrets, or use 
them without permission in his own lectures. 


So when the final day of his promotion has come, let the honorable 
gathering of his companions be commended by a brief speech and com- 
pendious address that he may proceed without fear to the increase of 
his initial honor, with proper costume and festive array, as far as his 
means permit, having ordered all details splendidly in accordance with 
his individual taste and his new profession. Yet he must consider 
cautiously and investigate even more carefully before his promotion to 
the mastership whether his own means are sufficient to sustain him 
throughout the first year if need be. For it is a disgraceful thing, con- 
sidering the reverence due to so great a name, to have to beg at the 
outset, like Strictonius, who, having honorably fulfilled all the require- 
ments for the degree, began to beg his bread the third morning and 
soon repented of his great ambition. What wonder? Almost instantly 
he withdrew, disillusioned, and never again claimed the honor of his 
great attainment. Oh, how honorable is the commendation of a happy 
outcome ! 
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The remainder of the treatise deals chiefly with the conduct 
of the Master of Arts in his teaching career. His problems will 
depend somewhat on whether he is fortunate enough to teach 
at Rome or Athens, or is relegated to the provinces, either for 
want of a better job, or because of the surpassing sweetness of 
his own country in his eyes. For Athens and Rome, we must of 
course read Paris. (It is remarkable that the pedagogue who 
claimed Boethius’ name for his work really tried to establish the 
atmosphere of Boethius’ times by many details, being more con- 
scious of the dangers of anachronism than most of his fellows. ) 
To realize how far Paris represented the pinnacle of ambition 
for the scholar, we have only to recall the tale of the French 
priest who, was asked to describe the joys of Paradise. He 
framed the answer in the words of a popular song still known, to 
the tune of which his congregation had doubtless danced, as many 
still do, but with a new ending: 

If all the world were parchment, and all the water ink, and all the 
straws were quill pens, and all the stars were Paris professors, then all 
those professors would not be able to write with those pens or to 
describe with their tongues the inexpressible joy that the Christian 
feels at his first sight of Paradise. 

But that was the only power denied to the most learned of all 
learned faculties. 

Wherever he teaches, the master must take care to live so that 
his pupils may profit by his example, especially if he is teaching 
in his own home town. 

He should be erudite, merciful, rigid, old, but not in years, not care- 
less, not arrogant. ... Old, not in years, but in his eternal wisdom, yet 
if he be old in both respects, his state will be the more wholesome. 
Arrogance is especially to be condemned, not only for its effect 
on a man’s teaching, but because it rightly shuts him out from all 
good fellowship. His teaching, if the problems of modulating 
his voice and preventing sloth and inattention on the part of his 
pupils have been successfully met, will involve three chief 
methods : 


To glory in new and unaccustomed theories, to moderate the minds 
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of his pupils by old and well-worn doctrines, and to excite their intelli- 
gence by reviving the oldest principles and watering them, so to speak, 
with his own fresh streams. 

He will gain especial inspiration from encouraging the individ- 
ual researches of his more brilliant pupils. And even if he finds 
only a small group of students on whom to exercise his talents, 
he should not grow careless on that account, but work the more 
earnestly and gain fame among those few. “For we have seen 
many men grow famous for profundity among a few pupils 
and gain a mighty reputation by their vigorous zeal.” He will 
need to relieve the poverty of his poorer pupils, and live with 
them in friendly comradeship. His pupil assistants have an espe- 
cial claim on his fatherly care. They should be well fed and 
housed, properly supervised, so that they will not be slack or 
unduly severe, and they should not be kept as underlings for 
more than three years at most. 

I turn in horror from the concluding picture of the miserable 
and shocking fate of Crato, the antithesis of the upright teacher 
in his private life. I trust that no modern Master of Arts needs 
such a warning. I ask you instead to consider for a moment the 
idea of the scholar’s life and training that our unknown dean 
has set before us. If it seems to you unmediaeval, reflect how 
many men found it of use, as the well-worn manuscripts amply 
prove, and for how many years it continued to be a leading 
manual for the prospective Master. 

A little dialogue for elementary instruction in grammar, in- 
tended perhaps for the seven-year-old boys with whom our 
Boethius begins his treatise, is based on the recurrent question, 
Es tu Scholaris, the answers supplying a useful vocabulary for 
school use.* Two of these answers seem especially appropriate 
for the pupils of a teacher who has diligently conned the precepts 
of the De disciplina scholarium, and with these I shall close, 
leaving our thirteenth century Master of Arts in the classroom 
with his boys. 


4Baebler, Beitrige zu einer Geschichte der lateinischen Grammatik im 
Mittelalter: Halle, Waisenhaus (1885), 189. 
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Es tu scholaris? Sum. 

Qualiter es tu scholaris? Sicut Deus creavit me. 

Quomodo es tu scholaris? Magnus in sensu et 
parvus in sententia. 


If the Master had learned his own lesson well, we may be sure 
that his pupils would grow in sententia, without losing any of 
the sensus with which their God created them. 











THE ECONOMIC COLLAPSE OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE 


By Louis C. Wes? 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Because of its effect on our modern civilization, the Roman 
Empire is probably the most important period of the past. In 
three ways, so it is said, Rome excelled all ancient nations, and 
indeed most nations that have flourished since — in war, in law 
and in the art of government. Although the Roman was perhaps 
the greatest warrior of antiquity, he finally became the greatest 
exponent of peace. He produced, first in Italy and then gradually 
throughout the civilized world, the Pax Romana, a peace that 
was indispensable to humanity after centuries of conflict. This 
peace, it may be said, lasted longer than any enjoyed by the 
civilized world either before or since. 

The story of Rome emphasizes in a striking way the pre- 
cariousness of civilization. An Englishman of the third century 
could well think his civilization would last forever. His political 
institutions seemed secure for he was part of a world empire 
with one government, one law and one coinage. He had centrally 
heated houses with running water, even window panes of glass, 
fine means of communication, and prosperous business. Yet in a 
short time all this had disappeared, and more than a thousand 
years passed before the same degree of comfort and culture was 
to be found again in that country. With slight changes that same 
story could be told of every country in western Europe. 

It may be interesting to attempt to outline briefly some of the 
economic causes that brought about the great period of prosperity 
that followed the age of Augustus, and then to outline briefly 
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the causes which led to the collapse of Roman rule and civilization 
in western Europe. 


The silence of Roman literature generally as to social life outside of 
the capital is very remarkable. In a long line of great Latin authors... 
there is hardly one whose native place was Rome . . . but the reminis- 
cences of the scenes of their infancy will generally be found to be faint 
and rare . . . for the municipal system and life, the relations of the 
various social grades, and humdrum routine of the shops and forums... 
we must generally go to the records in stone, and the remains of buried 
cities which the spade has given back to the light.* 


The formation of the empire and the pacification of the Medi- 
terranean basin in the time of Augustus created a world market 
not unlike that of our own time. Pliny summarizes this state of 
things as follows: 


Wonderful indeed it is that a Scythian plant should be brought from 
the shores of the Black Sea and the Euphorbia from Mt. Atlas and the 
regions beyond the Pillars of Hercules . . . that in another direction 
the plant Britannica should be conveyed to us from the Isles of the 
Ocean situated beyond the confines of the earth; that the Aethiopis 
should reach us from a climate scorched by the luminary of heaven, and 
then, in addition to all this, that there should be a perpetual interchange 
going on between all parts of the earth, of productions so instrumental 
to the welfare of mankind.? 


In another place Pliny speaks of the Tiber as “the soft merchant 
of everything the world produces.” * Sometime later Aristides, 
in speaking of Rome, says “to you come from all countries and 
all seas the fruit of all seasons and all climates, the products of 


Greeks and barbarians. If anyone wishes to see all these objects 


it is necessary either to travel over the whole earth or to go to 
Rome.” * 

The great increase in commercial activity that appeared in the 
early first century may be ascribed to the following causes: 

1 Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius: London, Macmillan 
(1920), 196. 

2 Pliny, H. N. xxvu, 1, (2, 3). 

8 Tbid., ut, 9, (54). 

* Aristides, Or., p. 220, 10. 
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1. The opening of new markets, as in Africa, Gaul, Germany, Britain, 
and the Danube Valley. 

2. The policy followed by Augustus and his successors of leaving 
economic activities to their own development. Government kept out of 
business and the only handicap to trade were the transit dues levied in 
each of the tax provinces and at the frontier. 

3. The safety of intercourse. The seas were cleared of pirates and 
the roads were kept in good condition. 

4. The discovery of new gold fields such as those in Dacia, whose 
opening may be compared with the discovery of gold in California. 

5. The unity of language, of coinage, and of law. 

There is not room to enumerate here the articles that were 
exchanged between the various provinces, articles that ranged 
from foodstuffs to pearls, or, in other words, that covered the 
whole range of things from those in everyday use to those of the 
greatest luxury. Neither is there room to name the various cities 
that became noted for the production of special articles, such as 
the bronze ware of Capua. 

From the third century on, the picture is changed; provincial 
forces had begun to assert themselves. More and more, local 
production had to be depended upon to supply local needs for 
agricultural products. Interchange of manufactured articles for 
everyday use between provinces decreased, a tendency made more 
rapid by the political events of the period and the change in the 
conditions of the working classes. The wars and confusions of 
the late third century gave commerce a blow from which it never 
recovered. The destruction of wealth, the interruption of inter- 
course, the loss of confidence, the debasement of the currency — 
all helped to crush out the trading classes. The barbarian inva- 
sions of the fifth century apparently put on the final touch. 

If one looks at the industrial or manufacturing activities of 
the empire one curious phenomenon becomes apparent. This is 
that there seems to have been little if any progress in industrial 
technique. Industry apparently was on as high a stage of devel- 
opment at the opening of the Christian era as it was in the 
fourth or fifth century. There were no discoveries as revolu- 
tionary as the invention of the steam engine. There are, it is true, 
a few exceptions to the generally correct statement that indus- 
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trial technique stood still. The use of water power to turn flour 
mills is one, the development of the art of handling molten glass 
is another. Even today, some cf the expensive glass pieces with 
their lace and frill designs would be difficult of duplication. Still 
another exception is to be found in the making and application 
of enamels in jewelry and household objects. Even as one enu- 
merates these exceptions one is impressed with the feeling that 
all were of minor importance. 

The reasons for this static condition in manufacturing process 
are not convincingly set forth, though several are given, among 
them the following :° 


1. The general disregard for industry on the part of the upper classes, 
except those activities that were felt to be closely connected with agri- 
culture, such as the making of brick, tile and amphorae. This disregard 
for industry is evident in other aristocratic slave-owning societies which 
all tend toward land and agriculture. Cicero is but voicing the feeling 
of his class when he says that the merchant may take the taint off his 
profits by investing in land. 

2. The effect of slave labor, which lacks any real incentive in the task 
assigned to it and which tends to drive free labor out of the activities in 
which it is employed. This last argument is thoroughly fallacious, for in 
many parts of the empire slave labor was not of importance either in 
agriculture or industry. In neither France nor Egypt, to mention two 
widely separated provinces, was slave labor an element of any real 
moment. 

3. The general low standard of living. Industry advances either as 
the number of people it serves increases or as the needs of its customers 
increase. Ancient industry served a population whose standard of living, 
generally speaking, did not improve. The bulk of the people had low 
ideals of life, a surprisingly low standard of living, and a total inability 
to purchase comforts. The demand from the small circle of the rich 
could not recompense industry for the lack of continuing demand from 
the masses. 


Broadly speaking it may be said that in Italy industry began 


5 For various opinions on the general aspects of industry and commerce 
see Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire: Oxford, 
Clarendon Press (1926) ; Seeck, Geschichte des Untergangs der Antiken Welt: 
Berlin, Siemeroth und Worms (1895) ; Speck, Handelsgeschichte des Altertums: 
Leipzig, Brandstetter (1900); Frank, Economic History of Rome: Baltimore. 
Johns Hopkins Press (1927). 
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its most flourishing period about 150 B.c. This period of pros- 
perity culminated in the early first century A.D., after which de- 
cline set in. As examples of these manufacturing activities may 
be mentioned the tableware produced in Arretium, the earthen- 
ware lamp industry in Northern Italy, particularly around 
Modena, the bronzeware of Capua, the perfumes of Campania, 
the carving of amber at Aquileia, the textile establishments of 
the Po Valley and the very south of Italy. It has been said that 
Italian manufacturing prosperity in the first century B.c. and the 
first century A.D. was due in large part to the increasing stream 
of skilled slaves brought from the east, that supplied Italian 
industry with good, cheap labor and in addition brought the 
peninsula technically and industrially to the level of production 
in the Hellenistic east, thus making it possible for Italy to com- 
pete. This argument does not seem thoroughly convincing but 
will not be discussed here. 

One or two incidents in this growth of industry may be of 
interest. About the year 20 B.c. someone in Sidon, apparently, 
discovered the art of blowing glass vessels, a vast improvement 
on the old technique of making molded glass utensils. Within 
a few years two centers in the east, Sidon and Alexandria, were 
producing glassware in quantity and shipping it throughout the 
world. Then Campania began to compete, but for some reason the 
western center of production shifted to France and then for 
some 200 years moved to Cologne on the Rhine. 

At the time of Augustus the factories of Arretium were the 
chief producers of earthen tableware, supplying all the western 
market. By the middle of the first century Gallic makers had 
become serious competitors and in a few years more had put the 
Italian makers out of business. Even in Pompeii unopened boxes 
of Gallic ware have been found. 

Before the age of Augustus wealth was distributed by war 
rather than by commerce. Rome had become rich by plundering 
the hoarded wealth of Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, and by 
acquiring the mines of Spain. This wealth was invested either in 
agricultural lands or houses or else it was loaned to merchants. 
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It was not, generally speaking, invested in industry. In the west- 
ern half of the empire large industries seem to have come about 
through some lucky trade secret. In Syria and Egypt a hard- 
working free population achieved some sort of factory pro- 
duction system. 

The main lines of this industrial activity seem to have devel- 
oped in three directions: 

1. Increasing specialization of work in the cities and even in 
places of medium size. This does not however mean that even in 
the great slave households owned by the rich there was much 
manufactured for home consumption. Clothes were bought rather 
than made. Even by the middle of the first century A.D. it was 
considered old-fashioned to do weaving at the house, as we learn 
from various writers. 

2. The growth of specialized industrial activities in the coun- 
try: brick yards, potteries, weaving, glass, the locations generally 
determined by the supplies of raw materials. It was in the second 
century that this centralization of industry began to fade away 
in Italy, though it remained longer in the provinces. Generally 
speaking, a decline in artistic and technical skill happens con- 
temporaneously with this decentralization process. 

3. The increasing competition of the state and the Emperor 
with private industry. Under Augustus, Agrippa had organized 
what we may call a public service department concerned with 
the aqueducts and roads. Under Hadrian the imperial building 
workers were organized in the style of a military legion and 
accompanied the Emperor on his journeys to carry out the work 
undertaken by him. A natural consequence of this activity in 
building was the control of building material by the state. The 
great- quarries were nearly all imperial property. Likewise a 
large part of the brick kilns in Italy fell into imperial possession 
through inheritance, marriage, or confiscation. Imperial shops 
manufactured lead waterpipe. In places outside of Italy the army 
might be extensively engaged in certain manufacturing activities. 
As examples may be mentioned the towns of Holt near Chester 
in England and Nied in Germany. In the latter place was man- 
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ufactured all the brick used in many of the forts along the 
German frontier. 

The extent of imperial competition with private business may 
be overemphasized. Private brick yards developed along with 
the imperial ones, small private quarries continued to be worked. 
All private building and even some public building was done by 
private contractors. 

By the middle of the second century Italy was in a state of 
decline. By the time of Diocletian, at the opening of the fourth 
century, decay was apparent throughout the empire. Commerce 
had largely disappeared owing to the lack of customers, to 
piracy on the seas, and to insecurity of the roads on land. Gen- 
erally speaking, purchasing power at that time was confined to 
the public officials, to the army officers, and to the great land- 
owners. Trade in the everyday objects of daily use had all but 
disappeared, but trade in luxuries prospered. The cities in the 
west, omitting the places where government centered, were 
usually in decline; their commercial and industrial classes had 
disappeared, the old traders having been replaced by the travel- 
ing eastern merchant, of whom the Syrian was the most no- 
torious. Foreign trade was sharply curtailed. At various times 
the government attempted to prohibit the export of various com- 
modities, among them wine, oil, grain, salt, arms, iron, and gold. 
With this curbing of exports there was also an effort made to 
control certain imports such as is evidenced by the state mo- 
nopoly in silk. These two movements hampered commercial con- 
tracts outside the empire and all but killed what was left of 
foreign trade. 

When one looks at this picture of decay and compares it with 
the period of growth and prosperity that characterized the first 
two centuries, one cannot but wonder what inherent weakness 
in the structure brought about such a change. If we attempt to 
date the beginning of the decline more exactly, we are easily led 
into interesting conjectures. Tiberius on his accession had at- 
tempted to limit certain army costs and prerogatives and failed. 
The army in A.D. 69 became supreme in the government as a 
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result of the civil war that followed the death of Nero. At least 
one attempt was made later to control the army, but Pertinax, 
who attempted to cut the military expenses, was assassinated 
after a reign of three months, in a.p. 193. 

Various fundamental reasons for the collapse of the empire 
are advanced and it may be interesting to look at some of them. 
The order in which they are mentioned does not necessarily in- 
dicate their relative importance. 


1. The first of these is slavery. 

In the places where slavery entered largely into trade or industry 
the system was undoubtedly bad. An active middle class and slavery 
do not live together. Servile associations with trade and industry 
effectively deter men of large capacity and energy from entering 
business. But it is well to remember that, whatever may have been the 
contact of slave labor with industry in Italy, that system does not 
seem to have been of importance in anything other than the small 
retail businesses, even if it was important there, in the active man- 
ufacturing and commercial centers of the western provinces. 

2. The introduction of barbarians into the empire. 

There seem to have been two reasons for this. In the first place it 
was hoped such an influx of persons would tend to check depopula- 
tion. Secondly, it was hoped it would be less harmful to have these 
persons as subjects inside the Empire than as enemies outside. Near 
the end of the third century this moving of peoples was undertaken 
on a large scale; Probus put 100,000 Bastarnae into Thrace; Con- 
stantius placed so many Franks around Troyes and Amiens that 
northern France was Germanized; Constantine brought in 300,000 
Sarmatae. The net result was to weaken the unity of the empire and 
the line of demarcation between imperial and non-imperial peoples, 
and also to lower the already low standards of living. 

3. The extravagant waste of gold and silver in furniture and ornaments. 

This was but one phase of the general use of capital for non- 
productive purposes, a tendency also seen in the expensive villas, the 
elaborate gold and silver plate, and the extravagant use of marble. 

4. The steady exportation of gold and silver to the East in payment of 
luxuries. 

There was not any exportation of goods produced in Europe to the 
East that would induce the return of any considerable part of this 
gold and silver. The balance of trade with the East was always against 
the Mediterranean world, and the steady drain on her gold was 
harmful. 
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The same phenomenon of a continually adverse balance of trade 
is seen in the case of Italy. Her necessities came from the south 
and west, her luxuries from the east, and after the first century 
A.D. her own exports never counter-balanced these imports. 

At no time in the empire does there seem to have been a suffi- 
cient supply of gold or silver coins. Mining was expensive; and 
it was when the economic system was showing evident signs of 
collapse that the chief sources of gold and silver, the mines of 
Dacia and Spain, became exhausted or were raided by barbarians, 
and new sources of supply were not available. This deficiency 
in the amount of coins was made worse by the constant refusal 
of the government to grant individuals the right to ask coin- 
age of their bullion at the mints. The shrinkage in the amount 
of money available is made clear by an estimate that in 
A.D. 14 the supply of gold and silver coins amounted to 
roughly $1,700,000,000, while in 800 a.p. it amounted to only 
$165,000.000. 

5. The changing idea of the relationship between the state and the 
individual. 

In the early Roman empire, as in most really flourishing political 
bodies, the state served the individual. The individual gradually sank 
during the Empire until at last the state had undisputed supremacy 
over its subjects. The individual lived only to serve his state. Here, 
perhaps, is the real cause of the downfall of the Roman Empire as it 
has also been the cause of many another collapse since then. 

6. The most obvious field for the study of this changing concept of 
government is in taxation. 

“Taxation under the Empire had never been light, in the third cen- 
tury it grew heavy, under Diocletian it was crushing, and in the later 
years of Constantine the burden was further increased by the enormous 
expenditures which built up the new capital like the city in a fairy 
tale.” ® 
It may be well to outline briefly the chief sources of tax 

revenue under the Empire. For the first century, at least, the 
land tax was the chief source of revenue, and to make this as 
fair as possible a census was taken regularly, the lands being 
divided into seven groups: farm lands, vineyards, olive orchards, 


6 Cambridge Mediaeval History, 1, 21. 
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pastures, forests, fisheries, and salt works. Besides this land tax 
there was the annona, or payments in kind, made for the support 
chiefly of the military forces in the province, and in addition in 
two cases, Africa and Egypt, for the dole given out in Rome. 
Merchants and artisans paid a poll tax. In order to increase 
revenues in Italy, Augustus inaugurated a tax of 5% on inherit- 
ances of over $5,000, a tax that was increased to 10% before 
it was abolished. On the frontiers of the empire some export 
taxes were collected, and a tax was collected on all imports. The 
empire itself was divided into special taxation provinces, and an 
import duty levied on goods crossing these borders. This tax 
varied from 2% to 5% in different places, but in the fourth 
century seems to have been made uniform at 12}$%. At practically 
all periods of the empire there was a general sales tax that varied 
between 4% and 1% with a special rate of 4% on the sale of 
slaves. Among the unusual sources of revenue were the con- 
fiscated property of persons condemned to capital punishment or 
exile, lapsed legacies, and the coronary gold, originally gifts to 
victorious generals, but finally forced payments. Augustus him- 
self states he received 35,000 pounds of gold in this way. Diocle- 
tian reformed somewhat the system of assessing the land tax, 
making it more perfect from the standpoint of government. 

It was under Diocletian, apparently, that the local curiae, or in 
other words the local town councils, were made into hereditary 
machines for collecting taxes. For some time previously they had 
been financially responsible for the full collection of the local 
tax. If they could not collect it from others, they paid it them- 
selves. Now the curiales were not allowed to travel or to resign 
their offices. Special taxes were both numerous and heavy, and 
there was no such delusive device for easing the current burden 
as our modern system of public borrowing. Ability to pay was 
carefully considered by the central power, but reasonable ability 
to pay never was considered in these later days. The difference 
between these two — “ability to pay” and “reasonable ability to 
pay” — is exactly the difference between decay and progress. As 
government took more and more of the capital, using it for the 
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non-productive purposes that government always engages in, 
there was less and less of capital available for productive pur- 
poses. The time quickly came when there was no capital left with 
which to repair disasters. Cities which had survived calamity in 
the first century disappeared, never to revive when trouble over- 
took them in the third and fourth centuries. As the means of 
livelihood decreased, population naturally decreased. There are 
extant letters written by officials in Egypt which refer to the 
flight from their homes of too-harassed taxpayers. Even a hut 
in the desert was preferable to the exactions of the tax collectors. 
One could elaborate this by speaking of the effects of the constant 
depreciation of the currency, of the effect of the growth of the 
colonate system, of the making hereditary of all trades and pro- 
fessions, but it can all be summarized very briefly: 

In a word, the poor and the army had eaten up the capital of 
the thrifty, and the western half of Europe sank into the dark 
ages, from which it did not emerge until the thrifty and energetic 
could again safely use their abilities in wealth-producing ac- 
tivities. 


























HISTORICAL FICTION 
FOR THE 
HIGH-SCHOOL LATIN CLASS * 


By CATHERINE WILSON 
Millersburg, Ohio 


The use of the historical novel dealing with classical times as 
a source of interest for the Latin class is a long-established fea- 
ture of teaching. The number of available stories of this type is 
still being increased from time to time. Some of the older novels 
from this class are out of print, and others do not quite fit the 
needs of the present-day school, but a considerable number of 
these books are helpful in giving reality to the times of the 
Romans and Greeks, and the average pupil works a little more 
effectively when his interest is aroused by an appeal to his 
imagination. 

We find more books dealing with Caesar’s Gallic Wars than 
with any other phase of classical study, so we may consider these 
first. A favorite with many teachers is Paul L. Anderson’s With 
the Eagles.* This is a comparatively recent publication, having 
appeared in 1929. It is probably no more valuable for historical 
background than some of the others, but both the style and the 
story are interesting. Some of these books deal with military 
affairs to such an extent that they may not be interesting to girls, 
but I think this one will interest both boys and girls equally. 
The hero is Mandorix, a young Gaul of the Aeduan tribe, who 
joins Caesar’s Legions just as they are ready to go to Britain. 
Mandorix does not join the expedition to Britain, and the book 


1 Read before the Ohio Classical Conference at Marietta, Ohio, October 
30, 1931. 

? Paul L. Anderson, With the Eagles: New York, D. Appleton and Co. 
$1.75. 
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deals with the experiences of the legions that remain in Gaul. 

Anderson's choice of a Gaul for the hero instead of a Roman 
gives an opportunity for some minute observations on Gallic 
home life and customs. The family of Mandorix is represented 
as being different from many other Gallic families because they 
do not keep their animals in the house, do not think milk 
unwholesome, and bathe. The pupils will probably appreciate 
Anderson’s observation that other Gauls bathed only when caught 
in the rain or when they fell into the river. 

Anderson gives some exceptionally detailed descriptions of 
Caesar, Quintus Cicero, Dumnorix, Cotta, and various other 
characters of Caesar’s story. One critic says of the book, “The 
description of Caesar might have come out of Plutarch.” Ander- 
son also writes the clearest description of a Roman camp that I 
have found in any of the stories of this type and accompanies his 
description with a diagram. He makes the generals appear hu- 
man and real; each one is different from the others — not just 
another general. 

The interest of the pupil will be aroused by the extensive use 
of Latin phrases and military terms which he has met in Caesar’s 
narrative. There are some liberties taken with the historical ac- 
count, and the author’s notes in explanation of these discrepancies 
are not always satisfactory to a classicist. 

I should recommend this book highly for secondary-school 
use. I agree with one reviewer who says, “It is a book which 
should do much to remove the impression that, since Latin is a 
‘dead language,’ Roman history is therefore a sterile and un- 
profitable subject.” 

R. F. Wells’ stories With Caesar’s Legions* and the sequel 
On Land and Sea With Caesar * closely follow the story of Cae- 
sar’s Commentaries, many of the expressions being translated 
directly from Caesar’s own story. These stories deal with the 
adventures of two Roman youths, Titus and Julius Colenus, with 
Caesar’s Legions during the conquest of Gaul. With Caesar’s 


8R. F. Wells, With Caesar's Legions and On Land and Sea With Caesar: 
Boston, Lothrop, Lee and Shepard. $1.50 each. 
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Legions deals with Book I of Caesar’s Commentaries, and On 
Land and Sea With Caesar covers the rest of the story, dealing 
especially with Books II, III, and IV. High-school pupils do not 
have time to complete all the books of Caesar’s Gallic Wars; 
and since these two stories so closely follow the narrative, it is 
valuable for pupils to read these and thus finish the story. 

Wells’ effort to represent Divitiacus (keeping the old spelling 
with a “‘t”), king of the Suessiones, as the same person as the 
king of the Aeduans is rather an amazing distortion of the facts, 
and it is difficult to find any excuse for this weird identification. 

It is my opinion that most high-school pupils reading Caesar 
would be interested in these books though the campaigns may 
appeal more to boys than to girls. The story is written in such 
a manner that it easily gains the interest. While reading and en- 
joying the books, the pupils would gain a clearer knowledge of 
Roman warfare, armor, customs, etc. These books also contain 
a good characterization of Caesar and show his conduct toward 
his soldiers, but I prefer the picture given by Anderson. 

The Standard Bearer* by A. C. Whitehead is probably the 
most widely used and the best known of any of the stories of 
this group. The style of this book is simple and the story vivid. 
For part of the class no doubt the style is appropriate, but some 
pupils may consider it too juvenile. Taking Caesar’s vivid story 
of the landing in Britain from the twenty-fifth chapter of the 
fourth book of the Commentaries, Mr. Whitehead has made quite 
a real person of this valiant standard-bearer, who gives pupils 
their introduction to the imperative mood in the second year. 

Some apparent inaccuracies appear in this excellent story. Ro- 
man soldiers, even when turned robbers, are not likely to use 
with ease the long Gallic sword; a court composed of women to 
try Procillus is far-fetched, to say the least. Mr. Whitehead sub- 
stitutes his hero Caius for Quintus Cicero in the famous siege of 
the camp, and further he sends Vertico, instead of Vertico’s 
slave, with a message to Caesar. In some small details confusion 


4A. C. Whitehead, The Standard Bearer: Cincinnati, American Book Co. 
$0.72. 
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seems to arise rather from indefinite recollection of Caesar’s story 
than from an effort to remake it. 

Among the commendable features of Mr. Whitehead’s book 
are his vivid descriptions of such incidents as the use of a measur- 
ing belt to see if men were fit for war, and the use of signal fires 
for sending messages. He also gives good accounts of a Roman 
banquet and of a thanksgiving. 

In a review of The Standard Bearer published in the Classical 
Weekly,’ Prof. Frederic S. Dunn says, “The book is full of 
lapses of memory. On page 150 we read of Trebonia’s pair of 
horses as running away. On page 152 Trebonia says, ‘I slashed 
the horse and he dashed way!’ ”’ In the same review we are told: 
“In things military The Standard Bearer is replete with errors. 
Among the faulty allusions are ‘plumed helmets’ and togas, 
scarlet-bordered at that, for soldiers, with shoes and headdress 
to match.” Mr. Dunn softens his severe criticism of this book 
in his concluding paragraph in which he says: “There are some 
flashes of genius in the story that offer a compensating value, as, 
for instance, the startling scene in which Caesar is attacked with 
the ‘falling disease’, or the description of Ravenna, Caesar’s 
gubernatorial capital, as a city of the Venice style.” 

The Conquered ® by Naomi Mitchison is a story of Caesar’s 
Gallic Wars from the standpoint of the Gauls. The story tells 
of the fortunes of a young Gaul, Meromic, son of Kormiac The 
Wolf, a Gallic chieftain among the Veneti. Meromic is taken to 
Rome as a slave. He endures many harships until he comes into 
the possession of Titus, a young Roman officer. The rest of the 
story deals with his life as a slave until finally, having been 
changed into a wolf, he escapes to his beloved Gaul. 

In portraying the Gauls the author gives a sympathetic pres- 
entation of their feelings for their country. In other books we 
find the Gauls merely indistinct figures — barbarians who have 
no particular feelings. Here they are pictured as human beings, 


5 Classical Weekly x1, 7 (1917), 54-6. 
6 Naomi Mitchison, The Conquered: New York, Harcourt, Brace, and Co. 
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loving their country and their leaders, hating the Roman oppres- 
sors, as they consider them, fearing their strength but still con- 
fident of their own. The cruelties of both sides are described with 
a genuine spirit of sympathy for the victims. 

Vercingetorix, the principal Gallic leader mentioned in this 
book, may be unknown to high-school pupils who do not go 
beyond the fourth book. Caltane, whom Mrs. Mitchison associates 
with Vercingetorix, appears to be a creation of the author, but 
serves to give reality to the situation. There may be a real ques- 
tion about its suitability to high-school pupils from the point of 
view of style. The literary qualities of Mrs. Mitchison’s novel 
are high; but the author is not writing especially for the young, 
and some pupils may find it difficult. 

Turning from the stories in which Caesar appears as the center 
of interest, we find Cicero’s career pictured in what is probably 
the most recent publication of this kind, A Slave of Catiline,' 
appearing in 1930. The author is Paul L. Anderson whose story 
With the Eagles has already been mentioned. Here we find the 
history of Catiline’s plot represented from the point of view of 
a slave who is owned by Catiline during most of the period 
covered. Tiberius, a young man from the coast of Italy, is cap- 
tured by pirates and sold into slavery. At first he is trained as a 
gladiator. On one occasion he develops an admiration for Cicero, 
who allows him to spare his friend’s life in the arena. Inci- 
dentally, it seems rather curious that Mr. Anderson employs a 
Roman praenomen ‘Tiberius’ for a slave. That the hero should 
have this name before his capture by the pirates is natural enough, 
but some other name would have seemed more appropriate dur- 
ing the period he appeared as a slave. 

After his life as a gladiator Tiberius is sold to Catiline. The 
latter is pictured as a good master, never demanding impos- 
sibilities, never punishing unreasonably, and always quick to 
reward any special merit with words of commendation or with 
some trifling sign of favor — and always the manner of giving 


7 Paul L. Anderson, A Slave of Catiline: New York, D. Appleton and Co. 
$2.00. 
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was worth more than the gift itself. In a few months the ex- 
gladiator became deeply devoted to his patrician master. Tiberius, 
as Catiline’s personal guard, goes with him to all the meetings 


of the conspirators and is intrusted with all the secrets of the 


organization. Not being a Roman by birth so far as he knows, he 
has no special love for Rome and is willing to do what he thinks 
will win freedom for himself. 

Catiline is hardly painted as the black villain of Cicero’s 
speeches; he is represented with characteristics which may ex- 
plain more readily why he could secure the following which gave 
the Roman conservatives the fright of their lives. Besides the 
descriptions of Cicero and Catiline, we have views of other 
famous men of that time — Cato and Julius Caesar, for example. 

I am inclined to think that any student of Cicero’s Orations 
will enjoy this story, and the whole political situation will come 
to have a degree of reality which unfortunately it sometimes 
does not have from the pupil’s own translation. 

Of the stories available for the Vergil year, few are more 
deserving of mention than Edward Lucas White’s Helen,* which 
I assume no one will confuse with John Erskine’s tiresome effort 
to be funny — if that was his intention. Helen is perhaps one of 
the best stories White has written. It is not a novel in the accepted 
sense but a series of seven episodes representing the seven crises 
in the life of Helen. The seven episodes tell of Helen’s abduction 
by Theseus while she is still a mere child; her acquisition of 
Aithre, mother of Theseus, as her slave; her choice of Menelaus 
as a husband; her flight with Paris and the events occasioned 
by it; the death of Paris; the building of the Trojan horse; the 
fall of Troy. On the whole, Mr. White gives us a picture of 
Helen which agrees with the Homeric portrayal. From early 
childhood Helen is pictured as fully conscious of her effect on 
her associates. She was sure that Aithre would prefer to go with 
her when she left Attica. Helen was cool and calculating in 
all her actions. She considered all of the advantages when she 
chose Menelaus as her husband; she foresaw accurately the 


8E. L. White, Helen: New York, George H. Doran Co. $2.50. 
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results of her elopement, but calmly resigned herself to the situa- 
tion. White also gives us effective representations of both Trojan 
and Greek heroes such as Aeneas, Hector, and others. 

Another story by Mr. White, The Unwilling Vestal,’ is a pic- 
ture which may serve to make at least one phase of Roman 
religion more vivid to pupils. It is the story of a Roman girl who 
becomes a Vestal much against her will. Although she admits 
that there are advantages connected with the life of a Vestal, 
she wishes to marry and is not strongly attracted to the life of a 
priestess. 

Mr. White claims to have made a very elaborate study of the 
life of the Vestal Virgins and is not at all modest in the asser- 
tions he makes in the preface as to the completeness of his own 
knowledge. Some critics are not willing to admit the accuracy of 
his descriptions of the Vestal cult. Prof. McDaniel, in criticizing 
this book, says: “Mr. White rightly refuses to assimilate her 
(Brinnaria) so closely to the modern nun as some scholars do, 
but the exigencies of the plot take him perhaps too far toward 
the other extreme of worldly license.’’*® Prof. McDaniel points 
out a number of details which he thinks out of harmony with the 
career of a Vestal. 

Brinnaria’s precociousness seems almost impossible, granting 
all we may to early development at Rome; and her open dis- 
obedience of her father’s commands before she becomes a Vestal 
indicates that in her case at least the patria potestas was not 
invoked. 

However inaccurate the story may be in some details, it must 
be granted that it is interesting from the start, and probably the 
general impression the pupils will gain about the life of a Vestal 
is not far from right. The narrative is sufficiently full of adven- 
ture to hold the attention of any high-school pupil. 

Andivius Hedulio,“ also by Mr. White, is an account of the 
life at Rome during the time of Commodus. Hedulio is accused 

°E. L. White, The Unwilling Vestal: New York, E. P. Dutton and Co. 


$2.00. 
10 Classical Weekly xu, 27 (1919), 213-15. 
11E, L. White, Andivius Hedulio: New York, E. P. Dutton and Co. $2.00. 
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of being involved in a plot to kill Commodus, and in the incidents 
which follow we get a vivid impression of life under the empire 
at the close of the period of the Antonines. The story seems a 
little too long and tiresome in places; but when one has started 
to read it, one wants to see just what the end will be. Descrip- 
tions of such things as a country dinner, the tenant system in the 
Sabine country, the details of torture and of trials, burials, sacri- 
fices, etc., are woven into the story and serve to give pupils some 
knowledge of a period of Roman history outside their usual 
reading. 

The author has provided some very good notes explaining 
some of the practices which he mentions but about which he 
does not go into detail. In these notes he explains the Roman 
administrative system, the Roman calendar, the divisions of the 
army, the marriage ceremony, etc. 

Mr. White also has a book of short stories, The Song of the 
Sirens,” a few of which would have value for high-school Latin 
students. The two I consider the most important for classical use 
are “Iarbas” and “The Fasces.”” The former tells of the arrival 
of Iarbas after the death of Dido and Anna’s talk with him, in 
which she justifies Aeneas for his course of action. The latter, 
although a story of Pompey’s army, gives a very good account 
of the Roman soldiers’ attitude toward their standards, the eagle, 
and the fasces, and could be used in connection with the study of 
Caesar’s Gallic Wars. | 

Gertrude Atherton’s Dido** also belongs with the material 
which may be suggested for supplementary reading for the 
Vergil year. Whether the picture Miss Atherton gives is too 
fantastic to fit the situation in which the Dido of classical litera- 
ture is involved is a question on which opinions will differ. 
Possibly the author was more concerned with writing a good 
story than with following the story of classical tradition. Miss 
Atherton apparently is borrowing from Egyptian history for 


12E. L. White, The Song of the Sirens: New York, E. P. Dutton and Co. 


$1.90. 
18 Gertrude Atherton, Dido: New York, Horace Liveright. $2.50. 
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certain phases of her story rather than from the legend followed 
by Vergil. The story is interesting and probably most high-school 
pupils will enjoy it. The variation from the classical story will 
probably not disturb pupils seriously nor interfere with their 
recollection of what is actually Vergilian. 

Stories in Stone From the Roman Forum by Isabel Lovell 
is a collection of eight stories dealing with the important build- 
ings and streets in the forum. The stories are told in a pleasing 
manner and may serve to give the pupils a considerable knowl- 
edge of the history of the forum. The book is far from new, but 
nothing more recent serves quite the same purpose. The narra- 
tives attempt to trace the history of the buildings from very 
early times to those of the Emperors. Miss Lovell assures us that 
each incident is placed in exact chronological order. Separate 
stories from this collection might be assigned for reports when a 
particular building is mentioned in class, although reading the 
entire book might be tiresome for the pupils. 

While it is possible to take up too much classroom time by 
reading fiction, still a judicious use of these books during the 
class period or for supplementary reading for reports adds much 
to the interest in the work. I have always found my pupils very 
much interested in any material I have been able to give them to 
illuminate their study of Latin. In most cases I find that this 
interest does carry over in the form of better classroom work. 


14 Isabel Lovell, Stories in Stone From the Roman Forum: New York, The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
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RENE RAPIN 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY VERGILIAN * 


By Irvinc T. McDonatp 
Librarian, Holy Cross College 


To cou...7 the title of Vergilian on René Rapin, one need not 
indulge the loose habit that has grown up of tagging with a 
great name a character of debatable worth upon whom fortune 
has bestowed some trifling accident of resemblance to a noted 
personage of antiquity: such a habit as raises up, for instance, a 
“Moses of the New Law” as often as a responsible magistrate 
refuses to liberate a conspicuously guilty felon; or hails as very 
“Solomons” all administrators whose public policies are not 
downright detrimental, no matter how far their private convic- 
tions may wander from the wise. This trick of haphazard and 
wholesale ennoblement may be, and undoubtedly is, first-rate 
journalism, but it rather reflects on the excellence of those ex- 
emplary characters whose names are thus taken in vain. To call 
Rapin a Vergilian, however, is not so much a matter of praise 
as of accuracy in description. I would not, indeed, know how 
otherwise to characterize one whose devotion to the Roman poet 
was not merely a part of his zealous attachment to all classical 
culture but was particularly expressed by his critical studies of 
Vergil, especially in his keen analytical comparison of him with 
Homer; by his adoption of the Vergilian tongue, traditions, and 
forms in his own poetic compositions; and by his idealistic com- 
pletion of a task which Vergil himself had intimated he was 
leaving undone. At once it becomes apparent that here is a Ver- 
gilian of most authentic stamp, not the bearer of a loosely- 
mounted label. 


1 Read before the Classical Association of New England, Worcester, Mass., 
April 1, 1932. 
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It seems to me that few scholars of any century have had more 
in common with this Association than Rapin. In the first place, 
the classroom was his home. For nine years he taught rhetoric 
and belles-lettres, years during which his devotion to the daily 
task was too intense to permit more than the briefest and most 
infrequent expression of his own creative talents. Then again, 
the gathering before which he actually, if unsuspectingly, 
launched his great and valuable career must have pursued ends 
similar to ours; and happily enough, it was Vergil who carried 
off the honors in his dissertation that day. For it was on August 
19, 1667, when Rapin was in his forty-seventh year, that he pre- 
sented before a group of kindred spirits assembled at the home of 
Guillaume Lamoignon, President of the Parliament of Paris, his 
subsequently celebrated Comparison of Vergil and Homer. This 
was his initial venture into classical criticism, and seven years 
later he augmented it by a profound study of Aristotle’s Poetics, 
thus making a compact unit of precept and example ideally con- 
ceived for a searching and balanced comprehension of poetry as 
an art. This mode of discussing the classics became characteristic 
of Rapin. To a similar study of Eloquence he subjoined a 
thoughtful and revealing comparison of Cicero and Demosthenes ; 
he matched his excursions through the fields of Philosophy with 
a like treatment of Plato and Aristotle, while his discourse on 
History was illuminated by light reflected from Thucydides and 
Livy. 

That Rapin’s poetic compositions followed faithfully the Ver- 
gilian forms is evident from the briefest consultation of the 
bibliography of his works, in which we see the pastoral manner 
represented by his series of Sacred Eclogues on the life of the 
Blessed Virgin, and the heroic mood sustained by his truly mem- 
orable Christus Patiens, in which the Passion and Death of 
Christ are treated with an elevation of feeling and a sublimity of 
expression that no other subject could possibly have elicited from 
him. But if no other relic could be adduced, his Latin Georgic ? 


2The poem Renati Rapini, Societatis Jesu, Hortorum Libri IV has been 
recently edited by the writer of this article and issued by the Holy Cross Press 
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Hortorum Libri Quattuor alone would be sufficient to justify the 
Vergilian accolade. Here he is to be found at his superb classical 
best, and here he reaches his happiest heights, caroling in Maro’s 
own tongue a song which the Roman himself had, in a manner 
of speaking, invited him to raise. For did not the master confess 
the temptation in his fourth Georgic when he said: 
“Atque equidem extremo ni jam sub fine laborum 
Vela traham, et terris festinem advertere proram; 
Forsitan et, pingues hortos quae cura colendi 
Ornaret, canerem, biferique rosaria Paesti; 
Quoque modo potis gauderent intyba rivis, 
Et virides apio ripae”? 
And was it not with a wistful little appeal to posterity to “Carry 
On!” that he sighed: 


“Verum haec ipse equidem, spatiis exclusus iniquis, 
Praetereo, atque aliis post me memoranda relinquo”? 

It was not without diffidence that Rapin accepted the respon- 
sibility of replying for posterity. He humbly expected to be re- 
buked for his arrogant vanity; nevertheless he solaced his heart 
with the humorous reflection that his failure would at least deter 
others of his size from wasting their time in similar futilities. 
“However near,” he tells us, “I may approach to the dignity of 
my subject, I shall undoubtedly be censured as unequal to it.” 
And retaining his humility in the opening of the poem itself, he 
almost seems to court unfavorable comparison with his prototype: 

Fas mihi divini tantum vestigia vatis 
Posse sequi; summoque volans dum tendit Olympo, 
Sublimen aspicere, et longe observare tuendo. 

Maintaining the Vergilian parallel, he made four cantos of his 
work. In the first, his song is concerned with Flowers, and begin- 
ning with the selection of a garden site his Muse escorts him 


of Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. In addition to the four books of the 
Latin Georgic, it contains James Gardiner’s rhymed English translation on 
facing pages, together with critical, biographical and bibliographical references 
and citations pertaining to Rapin and his works from such critical authorities 
as Dryden, Gosse, Saintsbury and Professor Warren. 
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through a discussion of soil values, landscape architecture, the 
choice and culture of countless shrubs and floral species, and 
many charming byways of myth and fable. Book Two is devoted 
to Shade Trees; and the histories and cultivation of many vari- 
eties are told with charm and an occasional surprising depth of 
feeling, while suggestions for their most appropriate dispositions 
through the garden are made. In the Third book he addresses: 

Vos liquidi Fontes, et stagna sonantia rivis, 

Speluncae, vitreique lacus, et amoena fluenta, 

Deliciae hortorum, atque umbrosi gratia ruris. 
To his celebration of fountains, lakes and streams he joins some 
very practical directions for the conduction and manipulation of 
water through the garden, and intersperses them with frequent 
bits of aquatic lore. The final canto treats of Orchards; and, 
since it falls inevitably within his subject, he does not hesitate 
to write of one or two of the very matters handled in Vergil’s 
second Georgic, such, for instance, as the various methods of 
grafting, budding, etc. The rearing of fruit trees from their 
nursery beds to their orchard residences is described in quite 
professional detail. 

The reader of Hortorum is struck by the employment in many 
passages of a lightness and a delicacy of manner that are less 
frequently encountered in the poet’s ancient model, and in seek- 
ing the explanation he is inclined to consider Rapin’s generation 
and his race. But while one is entitled to expect from a seven- 
teenth-century Frenchman a dainty airiness inconceivable in a 
pre-Christian Roman, there is a more logical reflection which 
not only explains but justifies Rapin’s manner. Much of the sub- 
ject matter of Hortorum is less genuinely rustic than the topics 
Vergil treated. Surely the dictates of decorum order a different 
handling of Flowers than of the tools of husbandry, and the 
same propriety would forbid Fountains to be rhapsodized in the 
terms of cattle-breeding. Is it too much to suggest that, were 
Vergil to have written Rapin’s poem, his sense of the appropriate 
would have utilized a literary style closer to Rapin’s than to 
Vergil’s? 








It is not to be supposed, though, that Rapin’s devotion to the ; 
ethereal aspect of his subject caused him to forget that, however 
beautiful a georgic may be made, its purpose is essentially 
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didactic. And no one will accuse him of slighting his duty who 
reads, as an example of many preceptive passages, his detailed 
instructions for the conduction of water through the gardens, in 


Book III: 


But after all, it is as a poet he writes not as a philosopher; and 
he disdains accordingly the restraint and the particularity which 


Ut quaesitarum tibi gratia prosit aquarum 

Sunt ad vicinas valles, hortumque sub ipsum, 
Arcte includendi latices, plumboque premendi. 
Nam nisi pressa diu, et presso glomerata canali, 
Non alte erumpit venis bullantibus unda. 

Multi saepe etiam tubulis utuntur ahenis, 
Impetus ut rigido veniat magis acer ab aere, 
Compressaeque tubis assurgant altius undae. 

Ne tamen aut plumbi ductu, aut fraenantis aheni, 
Inclusi caeco luctentur turbine venti, 
Irrumpantque tubos, et inania claustra pererrent, 
Unde gravi ipsa etiam cum vento exaestuet unda, 
Perscindatque sinus omnes, et vincula rumpat: 
Spiramenta tuos inter miscenda canales, 

Ut tenues iaxet liber se ventus in auras. 

Haud aliter quam cum cellis nova vina Falernis, 
Spumantique cado infundit, fraenisque coercet 
Vinitor, Ilignis aperit spiracula costis. 

Ni faciat, costas violento protinus aestu 

Quippe omnes rumpat vinum, solvatque catenas. } 





would convert his dream into a seed catalogue or a Nurseryman’s 
Guide. Rather does he prefer to wander leisurely off through 
winding bypaths as his master was wont to do before him, and 
he frequently steps out of course “to make the pleasure of the 
journey more lasting” by relating many an agreeable fable of 

the flowers, the fountains and the trees. The story of the Rose 

is typical in its richness and presents in small compass a quite 
perfect dramatic action: 


Rumor Amazonia natam de gente ferebat, 
Non versus. Nam Graeca fuit, bimarique Corintho 
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Jura dabat; Graias vulgarat fama per urbes, 
Insignem meritis. Jamque omnis Achaia nympham 
Optabat, nymphaeque alto de sanguine reges. 

Et prior ante omnes ibat bellator Halesus, 
Isiadesque Brias, qui se septemplice Nilo 

Jactabat natum; venit ipse bipennifer Arcas, 
Deponitque suas lauros, bellique tropaea, 
Thebanis tulerat victor quae plurima campis, 
Reginae ante pedes: et spes affectat easdem. 

Illa superba autem (faciebat forma superbam) 
Non has, inquit, eram vobis quaerenda per artes, 
Debellanda fui, non exoranda; nec illos 
Sustinet audire instantes, populumque patresque 
Ducebat secum armatos, temploque subibat. 
(Templum erat et sanctum Soli, Solisque sorori.) 
Turba omnis sequitur gradientem; venit ad aram 
Virgo deam implorans, pro virginitate tuenda. 
Ecce autem incensi furiis, et Halesus, et Arcas, 
Isiadesque Brias, cum magna parte suorum, 
Accurrunt, rumpuntque fores: fit pugna, resistit 
Omni cum populo, mediisque in millibus ardet 
Exultans armis regina, procosque repellit. 

At seu majores audacia mixta pudori 
Addiderit flammas oculis, seu forma sub armis 
Creverit, omnis erat quae circumfusa Rhodanthen, 
Plebs ardentem oculis, et mira luce coruscam 
Obstupuit, magnoque simul clamore: Rhodanthe 
Sit dea, tollantur magnae simulacra Dianae; 
Reginam imponunt aris; tolluntque Dianam. 
Fraternos animos injuria facta sorori 
Permovit, laesoque furens pro numine Phoebus 
Ultores radios obliquo lumine torsit: 

Lumine quo, coepit primum taedere Rhodanthen 

Esse deam. Nam pes per sese altaribus ipsis 

Figitur, et ductis saxo radicibus haeret. 

Jam virides tollit ramos, dum brachia tendit. 
Languet egens animi, sed adhuc regina, suamque 
Dum mutat formam, vel sic mutasse decebat. 

Nam pulcher flos est, fuerat quae pulchra Rhodanthe: 
Felix, divinos si numquam visa fuisset 

Digna pati cultus, nec sic meruisset amari. 

At populus, laesa pro majestate Dianae, 
Spinarum horrentem in cumulum conversus, acutis 
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Reginam telis etiam est defendere promptus, 

Fitque Brias volvox, Arcas fit fucus, Halesus 

Papilio, servant primos qui floris amores, 

Certatimque Rosam crebro affectare volatu 

Non cessant, totisque fragrantem ambire diebus. 
Indeed, it was this habitual reference to ancient mythology that 
evoked the most unfavorable criticism to which the poem was 
subjected. It was, in the minds of some, unbecoming his sacer- 
dotal character that he should have permeated his work with 
the lore of the pagans. “He forces me to forget that he is a Chris- 
tian,” as one critic put it, “and I am unable to conceive him 
other than as a priest of Flowers, Fauns, and Satyrs.” Such an 
alleged fault, it would appear in the light of the critical policies 
often discussed by the poet himself, ought to have been con- 
sidered no defect but the very perfection of decorum. He was 
writing consciously and deliberately in the Vergilian tradition, 
and to have addressed any other hierarchy of supernatural be- 
ings, to have drawn on lore of any other deposit would have 
violated all the canons of decorum he was at such pains to de- 
fend. His devotional compositions, as would be expected, are as 
free from fauns and satyrs as Hortorum is from saints and 
sacramentals. 

Rapin’s fate has not been a kindly one. The vicissitudes of his 
fame have brought him all experiences from the humiliation of 
mistaken identity to the tragedy of an eclipse that I am not alone 
in believing to be deplorable. He has even suffered the indignity 
of having an edition of his works frontispieced with a portrait 
of Paul Rapin de Throyas, the historian; and Hortorum has been 
listed in medical references as a botanical handbook. 

But there have been those who loved him as a poet. Such a 
one was John Disney, who wrote in admiration of Hortorum 
and its English translation : 


Vergil! my eldest joy, long since retir’d 

To Heav’n, which first his sacred art inspir’d; 
In latter ages so improv’d a mind, 

Where but in France or England should I find? 
To whom the sweets, that thus profusely flow, 
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But to Rapin and his translator owe? 
No meaner fires, and no inferior toil 
Could give such rules, or so adorn the soil. 


Blest be the manes of the great Rapin, 
Who artful first describ’d the happy Scene; 
And blest he is, in whose translated lines 
His still surviving art and genius shines: 
Joy of the rev’rend ghost, who smiles to see 
His gardens and his wit improv’d by thee. 





THE ORIGINALITY OF THE COPA 


By Grorce McCracken 
Princeton University 


While the Copa has received less attention from scholars than 
have the longer poems of the Appendix Vergiliana, it is the sub- 
ject of a much larger bibliography than one would expect in the 
case of a poem of only nineteen distichs. The most extensive 
treatment which has recently appeared is the Columbia disserta- 
tion of Israel E. Drabkin,’ a careful study of the evidence for 
authorship and date, for the most part sound. Drabkin accepts 
with some reservations the conclusions of Drew’ in regard to the 
dependence of the author of the Copa upon the seventh and elev- 
enth Jdylls of Theocritus (the “Thalusia” and the “Cyclops’’), 
and their relation to Eclogues 11. From a painstaking comparison 
of the parallel passages in the four poems, Drew reaches the con- 
clusion that both the author of the Copa and Vergil imitated the 
two poems of Theocritus, but that the author of the Copa seems 
to be a shade nearer Theocritus than does Vergil.* The Copa 
would then, in Drew’s opinion, be earlier than Eclogues 11 and is 
not dependent upon it, nor on a Latin translation of Theocritus 
of which we know nothing. This conclusion confirms him in his 
view that the Copa is an early work of Vergil, a view which the 
present writer does not care to deny. Without affecting the ques- 
tion of authorship, it must be frankly stated that the parallels 
listed by Drew, and in the main accepted by Drabkin, are much 

1The Copa, an Investigation of the Problem of Date and Authorship, with 
Notes on Some Passages of the Poem: Geneva, New York, W. F. Humphrey 
(1930). Reviews by R. S. Radford (very unfavorable) in Class. Phil. xxv1 
(1931), 211-14; by M. B. Ogle (more favorable) in Class. Wk. xxiv (1930), 
45f; and by A. Ernout (noncommittal) in Rev. de Phil. v (1931), 362f. 

2“The Copa,” Class. Quart. xvit (1923), 73-81; and “The Copa II.,” ibid. 


xix (1925), 37-42. 
8 Drabkin believes that Vergil is as close to Theocritus as the Copa is. 
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less convincing than Drew would maintain. The method is sub- 
ject to the general criticism that poets who can have had no rela- 
tion to each other exhibit striking similarities when treating 
similar ideas, and it is unwise to base too much upon it. There 
can be little doubt, however, that the author of the Copa, whoever 
he was, did draw upon Theocritus, though possibly without 
conscious imitation, for some of his phrases. 

Even though one were to admit the contention of Drew in toto, 
the fact would remain clear that the author of the Copa owes less 
to his predecessors than he does to his environment, since the 
atmosphere of the poem is essentially Italian and not Greek, and 
since the poem is a realistic description of something which the 
poet knew deeply, though the subject is not one which drew forth 
from him much subtlety. The poetry of the piece is charming 
rather than profound. 

That the scene of the Copa is Italian rather than Greek has 
not been sufficiently emphasized, perhaps because it is so obvious. 
One thinks at once of the modern trattoria or small restaurant, 
where the traveler may get food and drink for a low price or may 
economize still further by bringing his own food, purchasing only 
a little wine, or possibly a bottle of gazzosa (carbonated water, 
slightly flavored), with which to moisten the dry bread which 
makes up the peasant’s noonday lunch in Italy. In the country 
region, and sometimes in the cities, the trattoria will have a shady, 
vine-clad arbor under which the diner may have protection from 
the heat of the Italian sun while enjoying the fresh air of out-of- 
doors. It must have been some such arbor that the poet describes 
in the phrase sub antro (vs. 9).* The kitchens of these establish- 
ments are generally smoky (fumosa, vs. 3) and are decorated by 
a large assortment of copper cooking utensils, hung from the 
rafters. Here one is certain to find on tap the vino del paese 
(either dry or sweet), which is the modern equivalent of the 
vappa (vs. 11). The cadus has given way to a botte or fiascone, 
but the beverage cannot be very different to the taste. Cheese may 
usually be had, and sometimes one may enjoy the delicious variety 


4 The Greek cognate d&vtgov used by Theocritus (x1, 44: t&vte@) refers to 
the cave of Polyphemus, i.e. a real cave. 
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known as ricotta from the fact that the sheep’s milk is twice 
cooked in preparation. This is served in small, round baskets of 
two-colored reeds (sunt et caseoli, quos wuncea fiscina siccat, vs. 
17) and is somewhat similar to the American variety known as 
cottage cheese. In season there are plums (sunt autumnali cerea 
pruna die, vs. 18), and the modern Italian is very fond of castane- 
aeque nuces (vs. 19). The chestnuts are served either roasted or 
boiled, and the Italian cooks are clever about making very sweet 
cream puddings from them. A favorite dessert of the winter season 
is called frutta secca and consists of English walnuts (grown, of 
course, in Italy) and dried figs. Berries are plentiful in season 
(mora cruenta, vs. 21), while in the Campagna Romana June is 
the time for the delicious fragole di Nemi, cultivated strawberries 
resembling the American wild strawberry, which are grown in the 
region of the town of Nemi, near which in ancient times stood the 
temple of Diana Nemorensis. Table grapes (lentis uva racemis, 
vs. 21) are popular but cannot vie with the watermelon (caeru- 
leus cucumis, vs. 22), which is as highly prized in Italy as in 
America. To sober Americans the picture of the garlands decorat- 
ing the diners may seem evidence for the influence of the literary 
pastoral; but this, too, is a realistic touch which may be seen in 
many a trattoria on the occasion of the great spring festivals. 
Although the hostess of the inn is more likely to preside over the 
hearth than to attract patrons to her table by dancing with casta- 
nets before the door, music (at times excellent) is provided by 
strolling singers and mandolin players who visit several inns at a 
single meal for the few coppers given them by the diners. One 
does not now expect to see the tuguri custos, armatus falce saligna 
(vs. 23) ; but the image of the Virgin is ever present, and almost 
as frequently a portrait of the king or of his prime minister. The 
traveler, even today, is apt to arrive on a tired asellus, the most 
common beast of burden in all Mediterranean countries. In most 
of these establishments cards may be obtained from the waiter, 
but other games are generally prohibited by the manifesto of the 
provincial authorities. Hotels, restaurants, and some trattorie 
employ an individual whose business it is to solicit trade from the 
passers-by. He is called an intromettitore and belongs to a regu- 
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larly organized Fascist syndicate, wearing on his cap either the 
name of his employer or that of his profession. 

Against this interpretation of the poem, there may be pointed 
out the fact that the name of the dancing-girl is Syrisca,° but this 
need not indicate necessarily that her profession is oriental in 
origin any more than that she herself is oriental in birth or 
ancestry. Of no greater significance is the fact that we are ex- 
pressly told that her mitella is Greek. Many an American dancer 
has worn a mantilla without being Spanish. The fact that there 
is an unusually large number of Greek words in the poem is prob- 
ably chance. In any case, tables of percentages can hardly be 
helpful in so short a poem, and the fact that the poem ends with 
Epicurean doctrine (vss. 37f) is indicative only of the wide dis- 
persion of the sect in the Italy of the poet. 

If originality be characteristic of Vergil’s touch, then the poem 
may well be his; but he is not characteristically an innovator. If 
he is the author, one cannot but regret that he turned entirely from 
this type of writing, which is, as Miss Waddell *® has recently 
pointed out with great acumen, a solitary figure like the Per- 
vigilium Venerts in Latin literature. 

5 To Drabkin’s impressive list of parallels there should be added Lvguoxoc, the 
name of a character in the "Emtgéxovtes of Menander. 

6 Helen Waddell, Mediaeval Latin Lyrics: London, Constable and Co. (1929), 


281-84, where she discusses the influence of the poem upon the poetry of the 
Middle Ages. She prints (pp. 2-5) a pleasing verse rendering. 

















Notes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent 
directly to John A. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, III.] 


ON HOMER’S EPITHETS * 


Epithets in Homer are generally regarded as traditional, hav- 
ing through repeated use been found satisfactory both for 
metrics and for meaning. I suggest that there are two sorts of 
epithet in Homer, each variety having a special function: 

(1) Fixed epithets, such as describe in a fashion eminently right for 
the inclusion of typical values; e.g., the sea is “barren,” enemies are 
“presumptuous,” allies are “great-hearted,” etc. Such epithets are both 
poetic and literal; e.g., “seaward-flowing” rivers, “sandy” Pylos. 

(2) Particular epithets, such as make salient a characteristic, some- 
times general, sometimes unique, and give through that characteristic a 
sense of movement, as of an accompanying gesture. 

To the first class belong most of the epithets that are thought 
to be obviously traditional, the more effective of them scarcely 
separable from the noun. Of these a few seem in certain contexts 
illogical, but the inconsistency lies usually in the mind of the 
reader, who, tempted to see the epithet as particular, loses its 
general, all-inclusive value. Such a one may object to xétwa 
unite as descriptive of the mother of Irus the beggar, or to the 
“life-giving” earth of Jliad 111, 243. Whether this objection arises 
from anything other than snobbishness or lack of imagination 
is hard to tell. Less unreasonable, but equally wrong-headed, is 
the objection to Gyvpwv applied to Aegisthus, or to dios applied 
to Eumaeus. Probably no epithet in Homer has any moral value; 
I am loath to believe that Gutpov is an exception. Possibly it is 

1 These notes are from a section of a paper on “Homer’s Similes and 
Epithets,” read before the Ohio Classical Conference at its tenth annual meet- 


ing in Marietta, October 30, 1931. The section on “Similes” appeared in 
CLASSICAL JOURNAL XxvitI, 22-31. 
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archaic,’ clinging to Aegisthus as hero of a lay about his ven- 
geance on the branch of the house that has wronged him. Prob- 
ably it refers merely to personal appearance. As for Sto, if its 
sense is lofty, no one can quarrel with its being applied to 
Eumaeus unless he forgets both that Eumaeus is a king’s son, 
and that in an heroic age servitude is less a stigma than a com- 
mon accident; if some essence of divinity lingers in the word, 
therein might be the justification of the application of this ad- 
jective to thirty-two individual heroes of the Jliad and Odyssey, 
for any hero remotely or directly derives from a god. But, con- 
sidering the fact that the word applies also to inanimate objects, 
an elevated sense would seem impossible. Probably it concerns 
only physical beauty; thus in its feminine form it is appropriate 
enough for Clytemnestra. 

But to the second group of epithets I wish to call special atten- 
tion; to those which, whether particular or general, imply move- 
ment, gesture, or expression. Consider first the epithet “white 
armed,” applied alike to goddesses and to mortal women. In this 
word Mr. Mackail finds realism,* a naive contrast between the 
whiteness of the upper arm and the tan of hands inevitable in an 
heroic society where goddesses harness horses, and princesses do 
the family washing. Whether this is to be taken seriously or not, 
wherever Aevxmhevos is used, there is, in the context, movement 
expressed or implied, and that movement is crystallized in the 
epithet. Helen’s arms gleam white against the tapestry she 
weaves ; Nausicaa’s arms flash in the sunlight as she reaches for 
the ball; Hera’s arm points the gesture of dismissal. Other in- 

2 Doubtless, there are certain epithets which for Homer’s day are archaic. 


Others, if not to be athetized, are anachronistic for the heroic age; e.g., Ionians 
“of trailing robes.” 

8 Lectures on Greek Poetry (new edition): London, Longmans (1926), 74. 

4 Subsequent to the reading of this paper, Professor Kenneth Scott of 
Western Reserve University reminded me of the possibility that behind 
Aevx@Aevoc lies the same condition that in Egyptian and Minoan art painted 
the flesh of women white. Disregarding the differences in social conventions, 
such interpretation implies that Aevx@Aevos is a fixed epithet. But it is not an 
epithet “eminently right for typical values”; only individuals are described 
by this word, not women in the mass. 
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stances of this idea of movement may be seen in the application of 
“swift-footed” to Achilles; how many times it suggests leaping 
to his feet in assembly, pacing restlessly in his hut, ete.! Or 
again how that unique epithet of Hector’s, xogvidaiohoc, suggests 
a tossing of his head, sometimes in impatience, sometimes in re- 
fusal, so that outdoors or indoors one sees a glint of the bronze 
as the plume shakes. Surely it is no mere coincidence that “ox- 
eyed” is particularly used of Hera when she is trying to “put 
something over on” her lord, wide-eyed in seeming innocence. 
Is it only accident that “cloud-gathering” Zeus is usually wor- 
ried? Does only metrics make Odysseus xoAvpytis after xQo0éqn, 
or is the reader thereby warned to beware of guile? Does not 
Odysseus’ eye narrow? Or perhaps his tongue is in his cheek. 
When Nestor “of goodly intent” has harangued at length, for 
all his kind heart he has usually managed to start something. 
Apollo’s “silver” bow works with a speed past credibility; it is 
as quicksilver. So likewise the “‘silver’’ feet of Thetis are smooth- 
ly swift; and the knot on the box of winds, being “silver,” is all 
too easily slipped. “Golden” Aphrodite is irresistible in her work- 
ings; contrariwise, objects of gold are sturdily resistant, or is 
it that both are repellent ? One may continue indefinitely. 

In conclusion, I commend to your attention the quite different 
effect of the epithet in the Homeric Hymns. There the epithet is 
literally adequate, and at its best has crepuscular charm; but it is 
not mobile. Generally it is pale and static. 

ELEANOR F. RAMBO 
LAKE ERIE COLLEGE 


WOODROW WILSON, SOCRATES, 
AND CRITOBULUS 


In Motor Boating (the Yachtsman’s Magazine) for June, 
1932, is an interesting article by Margaret Norris, on “Our Sea- 
Going Presidents,” telling something of the historic U. S. S. 
Mayflower and its use by a number of the nation’s Chief Execu- 
tives. 
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Speaking of Woodrow Wilson’s utilization of the Mayflower 
for recreation and of the further regime urged on Wilson by 
Dr. Cary Grayson, his personal physician, for the maintenance 
and improvement of the President’s health, the writer says: 

He [Wilson] never took up golf seriously until he entered public 
life, and then at the insistence of Dr. Grayson. . .. He became an en- 
thusiastic golfer and a fairly good one. “If I could only hit the ball as 
squarely as I hit those daisies,’ he used to say; “but my right eye is 
like a horse’s. I can see straight out but not sideways. My nose gets 
in the way and I can’t see the ball, so I don’t follow through.” 

A passage in Xenophon (Sym. 5, 6), where there is a “Beauty 
Contest” involving Socrates and Critobulus, offers an interest- 
ing parallel. Socrates, as is well known, was possessed of a very 
homely, satyr-like face, with bulging eyes, snub nose with wide- 
extended nostrils, and thick lips — one of the plainest of human 
countenances. On this occasion he is seeking to maintain the 
proposition that “Beauty is usefulness fulfilling its natural func- 
tion”; and he argues that his snub nose is therefore handsomer 
than the higher and more imposing nose of Critobulus. 

Says Critobulus: “But how is your snub nose more handsome 
than my straight nose?” 

Socrates: “Because it doesn’t block the view but permits my 
eyes to see whatever they wish; whereas your high nose has ag- 
gressively divided your eyes, as with a wall!” 

ARTHUR HENRY HARROP 
ALBION COLLEGE 
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Haro_p WHITETSTONE JOHNSTON, The Private Life of the Ro- 
mans: Chicago, Scott, Foresman and Company (1932). 
Pp. 432. $2.24. 

For nearly thirty years Professor Johnston’s useful book has 
been in the hands of teachers and students of the classics. It has 
established itself and needs no introduction. Now that a new 
edition has appeared, revised by the author’s daughter, Miss 
Mary Johnston, also a teacher of the classics, it remains only to 
compare this new edition with the old. Even the things of two 
thousand years ago refuse to remain static. Research and excava- 
tion enlarge our knowledge and sometimes change our theories. 
We must keep up with the times in studying antiquity just as 
we do in studying modern science. 

The new book has 432 pages as compared with the 344 of the 
old, sixteen chapters as compared with twelve, and 326 illustra- 
tions as compared with 204. The chapters of the original edition 
covered these subjects: ““The Family,” “The Name,” “Marriage 
and the Position of Women,” “Children and Education,” “De- 
pendents — Slaves and Clients,” “The House and Its Furniture,” 
“Dress and Personal Ornaments,” “Food and Meals,” “Amuse- 
ments, Baths,” “Travel and Correspondence, Books,” “Sources 
of Income and Means of Living,” “The Roman’s Day,” “Burial 
Places and Funeral Ceremonies.” To these the new edition adds: 
“Farming and Country Life,” “Town Life,” “The Roman Re- 
ligion,” “The Water Supply of Rome.” One might wish the 
reviser had gone a little further and said something about money, 
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weights and measures, and the calendar, since all these have a 
part in everyday life. 

Professor Johnston’s well-written text has been disturbed as 
little as possible, and in most of the chapters the changes are 
slight. In the chapter on the Roman House, however, they are 
more numerous, made necessary by the increased knowledge 
gained in the last thirty years. The new chapters show every 
mark of careful preparation and are in keeping with the quality 
of the old. 

Three useful double-page maps have been added. Roma Antiqua 
is shown both at the front and at the back of the book, between 
cover and flyleaf. Jmperium Romanum and Italy are insert maps 
in color. Of the illustrations it may be said that photographic 
reproductions constitute a larger part than in the former edition, 
and in general they are better. There are among the older cuts 
some that should not have been displaced. In the older edition, 
in the chapter on “Dress and Personal Ornaments,” are no fewer 
than twelve illustrations of shoes and sandals; in the new, a 
single sandal is shown. 

The Bibliography has been amplified. While some older works, 
highly commended in the former edition, are omitted, their place 
is doubtless adequately filled by the later source books which 
have been added. It is interesting to note that, while Professor 
Grant Showerman in his Rome and the Romans lists Professor 
Johnston’s book in his Bibliography, the reviser of The Private 
Life of the Romans has done the same by Professor Showerman’s 
book. Turn about is fair play. 

Wiis A. Evuis 
LOMBARD, ILL. 


FLINDERS PETRIE, Seventy Years in Archaeology: London, 
Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd.; New York, Henry 
Holt and Company. Pp. 279. $4.00. 

This archaeological autobiography covers the scientific as well 
as the personal career of a great scholar, born and bred. Flinders 

Petrie was only a boy of eight when he heard of the rough work 
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at the unearthing of a Roman villa in the Isle of Wight, and was 
so horrified that he protested violently about it, saying “the earth 
ought to be pared away inch by inch to see all that was in it and 
how it lay.” On that early text he has preached and worked for 
seventy years. And now at Tell Ajjul, the site of ancient Gaza 
in southern Palestine, Sir Flinders is still as enthusiastic and as 
painstaking as he has ever been. 

Eighty-eight books (only twenty-four were jointly done) 
and scores of articles in the Dictionary of the Bible, in the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica, and in his magazine Ancient Egypt, are 
more than enough to have taken a lifetime. But between books 
and articles, as it were, Petrie has dug scores of sites, crossed 
the Mediterranean 75 times, done regular university and other 
lectures, trained many archaeologists, and fought politicians. He 
tells in his book of his many disappointments in trying to place 
some of his best finds in the British Museum, which because of 
its niggardliness lost them to other museums. One very important 
story he tells in some detail; namely, that of the magnificent 
Lahun jewelry which went finally to the Metropolitan in New 
York. His comments on customs and people are informative, 
often exciting, and he stops now and then to throw in some 
such advice as “Remember always to have your pressed steel 
stewpans large enough to flood a skull with paraffin,” or “The 
Arab-Egyptian mind seems incapable of honest power, and all 
the sound men in office whom I have met are Copt or Albanian 
or Tunisian.” 

One feels how much is left unsaid in the account of his work 
at Meydum in Egypt: “Frescoes at Meydum, the earliest then 
known, had been entirely neglected. Vassali had hacked away 
much fresco to get out the celebrated group of geese; after remov- 
ing the figures of Rahetep and Nefert, the tombs had been re- 
opened and visited by the boys of the place, who bashed the 
faces with stone. Mariette had taken wet squeezes off the painted 
sculpture and left it pretty bare of colour.” 

The veteran archaeologist epitomizes, often more rapidly than 
the reader would wish, his references to some of his new finds 
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and important discoveries. He does take space to scoff at the 
fantastic theories on the days in the year which enthusiasts have 
deduced from incorrect measurements of the pyramids. His own 
meticulous measurements showed that the pyramid at Meydum 
had a scale of 7x25 cubits (cubit = 20.6 inches) high and 11x25 
cubits wide, and that the Khafra pyramid was 7x40 and 11x40 
cubits; i.e., that both had the same system of a large number of 
cubits as a unit, multiplied by 7 and 11 for the dimensions. 

Among the great contributions made by Petrie are the dis- 
covery of the site of Naucratis, the famed Greek colony in 
Egypt; the discovery in 1896 of the large triumphal inscription 
of Merenptah (Petrie’s Pharaoh of the Exodus) containing the 
name of Israel; the finding at Qurneh in Egypt of a coffin in 
which were a collar of gold rings and some bangles which had 
been made on a weight standard of 160 grains (the necef of 
North Syria), which was the same standard as that of three 
elaborate collars found later in Sweden, but the source of which 
was unknown. In 1910 Petrie found at Memphis the fallen lintel 
of a gate with the name on it of Amenemhat III, thus verifying 
Herodotus. In 1910-1911 at Hawara in a cemetery he discovered 
some portraits among which was one of Hermione Grammatike, 
the only portrait thus far known of an ancient schoolmistress. 
Very fittingly, Sir Flinders saw that it went to Girton College. 
He discovered the earliest Coptic manuscript of St. John’s Gospel, 
exceeded in age only by the Greek of the Vatican. At Gerar in 
Palestine Petrie obtained and had drawn over 700 forms of 
pottery, and thus placed the dating in South Palestine on a 
firmer basis. In Constantinople he found the disarmed crosses 
on the doors of St. Sophia, which confirmed the Iconoclast origin 
of the disarming of the Cross, which he had already discovered 
in Rome. By his finds of flint hoes and other utensils of flint of 
the Israelite period of about 1100 B.c. he confirmed the state- 
ments that the Philistines kept the use of metals to themselves 
and did not allow the Israelites weapons of metal. That is, the 
Israelites used flint through the Bronze Period down to about 
1050 B.c., when iron came into south Palestine. 
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Altogether, Petrie has given us a most self-revealing book. 
The reviewer happens to believe that Sir Flinders wrote more 
about the wonderful help he has had from his wife, and that 
Lady Petrie has deleted in the galleys much of his acknowledg- 
ment. Of course the world knows a great deal about the scientific 
achievements of the author, but it is a real joy to see some of 
them sketched against a background of his kin-people, his sup- 
porters, his students, his enemies, his travels, and his experiences. 

RaLpH VAN DEMAN MAGOFFIN 
NEw YorK UNIVERSITY 


S. Ancus, The Religious Quests of the Graeco-Roman World: 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons (1929). Pp. xx + 444. 

The present volume constitutes Professor Angus’ second major 
contribution to the study of ancient religion. Its predecessor, 
The Mystery-Religions and Christianity,’ was in style and treat- 
ment a much better book. The volume now under review con- 
sists of lectures delivered in 1927 at Yale University and else- 
where. These lectures have, of course, been revised, but the 
resulting book lacks complete unity and, while sound in method 
and content, exhibits a few infelicities of style to which I shall 
recur later on. 

The twenty-two chapters of the present work deal with the 
following general topics: ‘““The Religious Outlook of the Graeco- 
Roman World”; “The Religion of Magic, Sacrament, and Sym- 
bol”; “Astralism, or the Religion of Astrology”; ““The Way of 
Gnosis”; “Religion and Medicine.” Perhaps the student of the 
classics will be most interested in chapters I, 11, IV, V, VII, XV, XVI, 
xvul, and xx11. These have to do with the religious background of 
the Graeco-Roman world, Greek moral and mystical philosophy, 
the mystery-religions, Christianity and the ancient culture, astral 
immortality and the ascent of the soul, and, finally, religion as a 
therapeutic in pagan and Christian circles. Chapter 111, on Juda- 
ism, one may remark in passing, is based almost entirely on 
secondary material and is of small importance to the serious 


1 New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons (1925). 
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student, who must be referred to George Foot Moore’s classic 
work.’ 

I have already used the word contribution, perhaps inadvisedly. 
Professor Angus is not and does not claim to be a trail-breaker 
in any of the fields which he surveys. Although he appears to 
control most of the sources, he merely makes available in a set- 
ting of his own the work of Dieterich, Wendland, Cumont, 
Toutain, Loisy, Reitzenstein, Anrich, Scott, and others. Indeed 
the author’s copious use of secondary material tends sometimes 
to obscure his very real comprehension of the primary sources. 
Professor Angus’ work is, therefore, of great importance for 
specialists in other fields as well as for the intelligent layman 
who feels most textbooks on ancient religion supremely lacking 
because they neglect the mystery-religions and similar mani- 
festations of the religious spirit in the Graeco-Roman world. 

Professor Angus holds neither with those who regard Chris- 
tianity as something mysterious and autochthonous nor with 
those who dismiss it rather contemptuously as a farrago of 
Hebraic ethics and Hellenic-Oriental cult elements. Leaving 
somewhat reluctantly the former group, he takes a discreet mid- 
dle ground. He admits that sacramentarianism traced its ancestry 
to Paul (page 206), but he finds (against Loisy, Lake, and 
others) no evidence that Paul was the first Christian sacramen- 
tarian. In his discussion of this point he avoids, it seems to me, 
a far more fundamental problem; namely, the relation of Paul’s 
Christ to the Jesus of history and the Christ, if one please, of 
primitive Palestinian Messianism. One solves no problems by 
saying that Paul proceeds always from his personal experience, 
his personal relation with the Christ. It is generally agreed that 
Paul never saw Jesus of Nazareth in the flesh. Further, he was 
reared in Tarsus, the meeting place of East and West, a center 
of various types of Oriental religion. The fully developed Christ 
cult which Paul preached, if he did not invent, is far more closely 
related to the mystery-religions than to the teachings of Jesus 


2 Judaism in the First Centuries of the Christian Era, two volumes: Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press (1927). 
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or to primitive Palestinian Christianity; indeed it contains ele- 
ments which must needs have been abhorrent to a very orthodox 
Jew. 

With one specific point which Professor Angus makes in this 
connection I should take definite issue. He says (page 197): 
“But Paul never conceives baptism strictly as rebirth or regen- 
eration but as a mystic death.”’ True, unless we accept Titus iii, 5 
(and I see no reason for not doing so), we cannot find the 
technical word for rebirth, xadvyyeveoia, in the writings of Paul. 
But compare Romans vi, 4 (Authorized Version) : “Therefore 
we are buried with him by baptism into death, that like as 
Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father, 
even so we also should walk in newness of life.’”” Here baptism 
obviously involves not only mystic death but also mystic resur- 
rection. Furthermore, Matthew xix, 28 clearly shows that the 
word xoaAvyyevecia carries with it the idea of resurrection. For 
the connection of death with rebirth or resurrection see Lucian, 
Muscae Encomium, 7. The concept of mystic death was com- 
monly joined with that of mystic resurrection or the new life in 
mystery-cult initiations. One merely strengthens the case for the 
influence of the mysteries on Paul by stressing the element of 
mystic death in baptism. 

I referred earlier in this review to certain infelicities of style 
in the work under discussion. These range from the misuse of 
individual words to awkward, even incomplete, phrases and 
sentences; from comparatively innocuous jargon to downright 
colloquialisms and lapses into journalese. A typical specimen is 
furnished by the following sentence (page 242): “Keats nego- 
tiated the lonely passage into the silence holding constantly in 
his hand through the closing days the little white cornelian given 
him by Fanny Brawne and her last letter unopened.” (The 
italics are mine.) Further examples will be found on pages 48 
(“Or”), 60 (“The juggernaut .. .”), 133 (“prudential”), 186 
(“proceeds that”), 192 (“experienced that that’), 240 (‘‘teach- 
ing with’), 245 (“exegeting”), 256 (“hefty”), 394 (“It was 
the Gnostics . . .”), 432 (“As one sits .. .”), and 436 (“The 
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Church did not .. .”). The use of dots indicates that I refer to 
a whole sentence. 
Two excellent and accurate Indexes complete the volume and 
add greatly to its value. 
F. A. SPENCER 
NEw YorK UNIVERSITY 


Yale Classical Studies, edited by Austin M. Harmon, Vol. II: 
New Haven, Yale University Press (1931). Pp. vi + 278. 
$2.50. 

This volume contains five articles by members of the Yale 
faculty, of which the two longest, the first and last, will perhaps 
prove the most interesting; the last has seemed to me not only 
interesting but the most novel. The following summaries of 
these articles will give space accordingly. 

1. “A Parchment Contract of Loan from Dura-Europus on 
the Euphrates” by M. I. Rostovtzeff and C. Bradford Welles 
(pp. 1-78). This article is illustrated by two plates: one is a 
photograph of the parchment, and the other is a table of the 
semiuncial alphabet in which this Greek parchment is written. 
There is a full transcription of the contract, the Greek text, 
painstakingly pieced together, occupying slightly more than a 
page for the twenty-five lines of the parchment. Then follows a 
translation occupying about a page also; then come notes on the 
text on pp. 8-32. The main body of the article (pp. 33-74) con- 
tains masterly discussions of the contents and importance of 
this parchment for new light on administration and social struc- 
ture of the Parthian Empire and for the spread of Hellenistic 
law (pp. 33-38). The king named in the parchment is identified 
by his title in the parchment, which agrees with his title on the 
coins, as the aged Chosroes or Osroes, the rival of Trajan and 
the ally of Hadrian. The geography of the transaction located 
at IIddvya x@py the authors incline to settle by following Isidorus 
of Charax (pp. 39-45). The next sections treat of the contract- 
ing parties, of provincial administration and social structure in 
the Parthian Empire, and of the currency (pp. 45-62). The last 
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section, the legal transaction (pp. 62-74), begins with this state- 
ment: “When Phraates the eunuch and Barlaas the son of 
Thathaeus drew up their contract of loan in the year 121 of our 
era, they had behind them precedents which today we can trace 
for nearly four thousand years. The Land of the Two Rivers is 
the home of the oldest legal tradition known to us, the develop- 
ment of which reached its high point about the year 2000 B.c., 
and was thereafter a model rather to be copied than altered or 
improved upon.” The last four pages of the article give full 
indices of persons, places, words, and a table of references. 

2. “The Form of the Epistle in Horace” by E. P. Morris 
(pp. 79-114). The article deals mainly with the first book of 
the Epistles of Horace and concludes that the familiar letter is 
the most influential model and gives Horace’s Epistles their tone 
and their form. But his epistles, even when addressed to one 
person, were written with the expectation that they would be read 
by many, and the introduction of impersonal matter turned the 
letter into an epistle. Consequently, Horace formed this con- 
ception of a volume of epistles, and everything he wrote had 
the public in view. On this basis Morris claims, “the distinction 
between epistle and letter is clear.”’ 

3. “The Early History of Greece” by Clark Hopkins (pp. 115- 
183). The discussions deal with the following: 

a. “The Origins of the Middle Helladic Culture” (pp. 117- 
136); b. “The Great Period, Remains and Legendary History 
of Orchomenos and Gla” (pp. 136-162) ; c. “Eastern Elements in 
the Traditions” (pp. 162-178) ; d. “Pelops” (pp. 178-183). 

4. “Corinthian Fractional Currency” by Alfred R. Bellinger 
(pp. 185-198). The descriptive article pp. 187-198 is preceded 
by two plates containing excellently clear but small cuts of 
thirty-two coins. These silver coins range in dates from 600 B.c. 
to 243 B.c. 

5. “Greek and Roman Honorific Months” by Kenneth Scott 
(pp. 199-278). In the Hellenistic period, according to Plutarch, 
Demetrius Poliorcetes was the first living ruler to have a month 
named in his honor, Munychion (April) being changed to 
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Demetrion. Though Plutarch’s veracity has been doubted, Scott 
argues for the truth of this first instance, which he thinks oc- 
curred in 307 B.c. This practice seems to have led to the 
occasional naming of other months in the same fashion: a month 
named Seleukeios for Seleucus I Nicator (306-280 B.c.), and 
one named Eumeneios for Eumenes I of Pergamum (263-241 
B.c.). Scott finds evidence for half a dozen other honorific 
months in the Hellenistic period and possibly a late example of 
this tradition at Mytilene in a month named Pompeios in honor 
of Pompey the Great (pp. 201-206). Two calendars from Cyprus 
yield a list of months honoring Augustus and his family (pp. 207- 
219). A very thorough discussion of honorary months in the 
Roman calendar with interesting results (Junius to Tacitus the 
emperor, A.D. 275) covers pp. 219-241. In the Egyptian calendar 
no honorific months seem to have been named in the period of 
the Ptolemies, but under the Romans the practice had the widest 
vogue, e.g., Augustus, Gaius (Caligula), Domitian, Antoninus 
Pius (pp. 241-263). Honorific months in the East in Roman 
times continued in popularity (pp. 264-266). The article pro- 
vides tables giving all the names of honorific months for the 
Hellenistic period, the calendars of Cyprus, the Roman calendar, 
the Egyptian calendar, and (without proper heading) the Ro- 
man East (pp. 267-272). A final section summarizes somewhat 
unnecessarily the previous generalizations (pp. 273-278). 
CHaARLEs E. LITTLE 

GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


ANDREW Rosert Burn, The Romans in Britain, an Anthology 
of Inscriptions with Translations and Running Commen- 
tary: Oxford, Basil Blackwell (1932). Pp. 228. 6s. 

Louis C. West, Roman Britain, the Objects of Trade: Oxford, 
Basil Blackwell (1931). Pp. iv+108. 5s. 

In the Classical Journal XXVII (1932), 709-11 I discussed 
several recent volumes dealing with Roman Britain, a subject 
of perennial interest with our transatlantic neighbors; but here 
are two more that are different. 
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Mr. Burn has already published another volume, in another 
field.* He considers inscriptions “the most important single 
source for the history of everyday life under the Empire” (p. 7), 
but could find no suitable selection to use in making these known 
to his Sixth Form boys. The present work is an outgrowth of 
the temporary material which he then drew up. 


The greatest achievement of Rome was the organization of the Roman 
Empire ; — not Roman literature, but the Roman peace . . . It follows 
that Rome’s greatest work was done in the provinces, not at home... 
It is the archaeologist who gives us the information for which we look 
in vain to the ancient historians [pp. 9f]. 


After a Preface and an Introduction “On Roman Inscriptions” 
(pp. 7f and 9-12), four sections of Chapter I deal with the period 
of the Conquest (pp. 13-56), the Province (pp. 57-99), the 
Frontier (pp. 100-64), and the Third Century and After (pp. 
165-213) respectively. At the close there are a Bibliographical 
Note (pp. 215-17), a Glossary (pp. 219f), and an Index (pp. 
221-28). 

Over 200 inscriptions are given out of ten times as many that 
are available: for each one there is the Latin text, an English 
translation, and explanation of abbreviations or unusual terms, 
and a statement of the significance of the whole in the story of 
Roman Britain. The author does not claim to be an authority 
in this field but acknowledges his indebtedness to competent spe- 
cialists. As a result his work is reasonably accurate, interesting 
to a degree, and helpful even to advanced scholars whose own 
special studies have lain elsewhere. 

Mr. West’s book is naturally less technical and more read- 
able than the other, but almost as valuable. It is “an attempt to 
show in a convenient form the extent of our knowledge concern- 
ing the trade and industry of Roman Britain” (p. iv). After a 
“general” chapter (pp. 1-9), there are fourteen chapters deal- 
ing with various aspects of the subject such as ‘Forest Products 
and Drugs,” “Cultivated Plants,” etc. A choice selection of 


1Cf. Minoans, Philistines, and Greeks: New York, A. A. Knopf (1930). 
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bibliographical notes adds greatly to the value of the brochure. 
Roy C. FLICKINGER 
University oF Iowa 


F. G. anp A. C. E. Atuinson, Greek Lands and Letters *: Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin Company (1931). Pp. xxvii+472. 
$2.50. 

Davip RANDALL-MaAclIveEr, Greek Cities in Italy and Sicily: 
Oxford, Clarendon Press (1931). Pp. xii+226. $5. 

It is a peculiarity of returned travelers that they always wish 
to write a book, and travel in Greek lands especially seems to 
produce this inclination. Sometimes, as with these two volumes, 
the urge is reinforced by long familiarity and technical knowl- 
edge; but the reactions of artists, specialists in other fields, and 
even of tired business men often exhibit a point of view which 
is not devoid of interest and value. 

Professor and Mrs. Allinson published the first edition of their 
book in 1909 and have not altered certain sentences, though now 
anachronistic. Nevertheless in the second and third Prefaces 
there are allusions to events of the last twenty years. The pur- 
pose of their presentation was (p. xix) “to interpret Greek lands 
by literature, and Greek literature by local associations and the 
physical environment,” and such an attempt has not been greatly 
affected by recent events. The volume was an act of pietas on 
the part of those who knew Greece both ancient and modern and 
loved it well, and has retained its freshness through the years. 

Randall-Maclver is already favorably known for several works 
dealing with the Etruscans and early Italy. Now he attempts to 
describe the cities of Magna Graecia in a manner which will be 
a happy compromise between a Baedeker and a library of classical 
or archaeological books. Such a task is, of course, incapable of 
actual attainment, but the author goes far in the attempt. Cumae, 
Paestum, Croton, Tarentum, Syracuse, Agrigentum, Selinus, 
Segesta — even a partial list of the cities treated almost makes 
one reach for the latest schedule of transatlantic sailings. Twenty- 
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two beautiful plates and five maps contribute appreciably to the 
vividness of the presentation. 
Roy C. FLICKINGER 


UNIVvVERsITy oF Iowa 


Raymonp T. Bonn, Everybody's Plutarch, Arranged and Edited 
» for the Modern Reader: New York, Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany (1931). Pp. ix+780. $3.50. 

To men of the Renaissance Plutarch’s Lives were the Book of 
Gold. He contributed largely to the coming of the French Rev- 
olution. He could do much for the improvement of political 
conduct today if his work had not become a closed book to our 
generation. As the editor says in his Foreword (p. v) : 


Dip anywhere into Plutarch, choose a page at random and begin to 
read, and you will discover, hidden behind the formidable reputation of 
being a classic, an amazingly live and interesting man... . Plutarch 
actually seems closer to us today than many of the writers of our own 
generation. ... 


Plutarch is usually made to seem unreadable by appearing in 
several volumes or in small type. By omitting the Comparisons 
between Greek and Roman heroes and certain of the less ap- 
pealing Lives, and by judicious deletions here and there the edi- 
tor has reduced the bulk to one-third and been enabled to use 
large, attractive type. The translation is that which goes under 
the name of Dryden, corrected and revised by Clough. Classical 
teachers will render a real service to their pupils by getting them 


interested in this volume. 
Roy C. FLICKINGER 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
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Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Dorrance S. White of the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. The 
aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of 
Latin, to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest 
in the professional world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing 
point for questions and contributions on teaching problems. Questions will be 
answered by mail or in the pages of this department. Contributions in the form 
of short paragraphs dealing with projects, tests, interest devices, methods, and 
materials are requested. Anything intended for publication should be typed on 
stationery of regular size. All correspondence should be addressed to the 
editor of this department.] 


An Experiment in Prose Composition 


Practically all modern second-year Latin textbooks contain 
their own section of composition. The sentences are short and 
simple, designed to illustrate points of syntax, and for the most 
part are disconnected in thought. Such exercises tend to become 
monotonous and should be supplemented by work of a different 
nature. Some teachers like to pin up pictures with a special vocab- 
ulary appended. Others use simple stories translated from text- 
books not used in class. Many supply copies of textbooks that do 
provide supplementary connected composition sections. The editor 
once requested a class to write in Latin the conversation of two 
soldiers of the enemy on the wall (cf. B.G. 1, 30) who, through 
megaphones, shall we say, were taunting the Romans as the lat- 
ter prepared to assault the stronghold of the Atuatuci. The fol- 
lowing is what a student submitted. Teachers who favor drama- 
tizing passages in Caesar might find this student’s work sugges- 
tive: 

Gallus Primus: Ho, Romani! Quibusnam manibus aut quibus viribus vos, 
homines tantulae staturae, tanti oneris turrim in muro nostro vos posse 
collocare confiditis ? 

Miles Romanus: Cras exspecta! Videbis. 

Gallus Secundus: Cras? Cras mortui eritis; laboribus confecti moriemini. 
Etiam nos contra vos pugnare non necesse erit. 

M. R.: Ipsi de morte putate. 
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: Caelumne altius levabimus ut machinationes vestrae transeant? 
: An murum nostrum rescindemus ut turrim facilius collocare pos- 


P. 
S. 


G. 
G. 
Sitis ? 

M. R.: Id vobis faciemus. 

G. P.: Forsan tantummodo in turri stare volunt ut in oppidum despicerent. 
G. S.: Vide! Movet! Movet! Dei immortales Romanos iuvant. Tantum 
onus enim tam celeriter sine ope deorum promovere non poterant. 

Other passages which lend themselves well to this sort of com- 
position are the trial of Orgetorix (B.G. 1, 2-4), Labienus’ blun- * 
der (1, 21-22), Procillus’ and Mettius’ adventure in the German 
camp where, thanks to the lots, they escaped cremation (1, 53), a 
letter written by Caesar to a friend at Rome when Caesar was about 
to bridge the Rhine (1v, 16-19), some other things said by the 
standard-bearer of the tenth legion before he did his duty by his 
commander, and possible replies from his comrades (iv, 25). 
Care should be taken, of course, not to require too much time on 
these exercises. 


Latin in the School Assembly 

In a recent number of the CLASSICAL JOURNAL there appeared 
an article entitled, “The General Speaks,” and I was so much 
interested in it and made such good use of it that I should like 
to tell you about it. 

In the text my Caesar class uses, the scene in which Caesar 
quells the mutiny that has arisen among his soldiers on account 
of their fear of the Germans is dramatized, and after reading the 
article, “The General Speaks,” I decided to use this little play 
for an assembly program —a program designed to show the 
contribution of Rome and Latin to the civilized world. The pro- 
gram was so greatly enjoyed that I should like to describe it to 
you ; perhaps other teachers will find it of interest. 

Our assembly was opened by having everybody sing in Latin 
the first two stanzas of “America.” In order that all might sing, 
we put a phonetic version of the Latin version on the program 
for those who were not Latin students, and even the little folks of 
the primary department could read and sing that. The chairman, 
in his introduction, spoke of the Latin words we use to-day and 
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called attention to an exhibit the Eighth Grade class had prepared 
of lists of words taken from just one page of a newspaper. Then 
a student read a paper telling about the Latin motto that is found 
on our coins, E Pluribus Unum, dwelling on the themes, one na- 
tion from many states, one language from many languages, and 
the possibility of one united world of many nations. Rome’s con- 
tribution in ideals of law and order was spoken of, and then our 
little play in Latin was presented. We closed with a hymn that 
appealed to us because it presents the idea 


That all the good the past has had 
Remains to make our own time glad. 


The fact that everybody enjoyed the assembly, that they found 
a Latin assembly a live and happy experience, was particularly 
gratifying. Thanks to the CLassicaL JoURNAL! 
Guiapys C. HALL 
WInNwoopD SCHOOL, 
LAKE Grove, L. I., NEw York 


Teachers who have made a grim resolve to teach their pupils 
this year how to read Latin as Latin, and are not pressed for lack 
of time, will find the following contribution timely. 


A Suggestion for Reading Latin as Latin 

When pupils begin a new Latin selection, I usually ask simple 
questions in Latin, the answers to which the pupils try to find 
from their story and read to me in Latin. I continue this until 
the entire selection has been completed; then I read slowly the 
Latin of the story. 

For the next day’s assignment I have the pupils write out a list 
of five or ten original questions in Latin, the answers to which 
are to be found in that particular lesson. With books closed, pupils 
ask and answer each other’s questions in class until the lesson has 
been covered. They then open their books and translate the Latin 
selections into good English. I find this method helps to fix in 
their minds the familiar and unfamiliar words in the lesson, as 
well as the thought of the lesson. 
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A Suggestion for Teaching a New Vocabulary 

Pupils list English words derived from the Latin words in the 
vocabulary ; then they try to write a short paragraph in English 
in which they correctly use these words. 

In class I have the pupils either write their paragraph on the 
board or read while the others try to see how many words they 
can recognize. 

Sometimes I have them write original sentences in Latin using 
every word in the vocabulary; if possible, they try to put their 
sentences into a connected paragraph. The other pupils try to 
interpret the English meaning of their Latin. 

I then summarize by giving dictation of Latin sentences, which 
they write in Latin and then translate into good English. 

MARGARET WALTERS 
Community HicH ScHoo., 
Havana, ILL. 


Latin in Actual Use 

As a means of maintaining interest in Latin composition (es- 
pecially among beginners), I find it advisable at times to assign 
to individual pupils descriptions of any object or person they 
choose, to be written in their “best Latin.”” These descriptions — 
one or two a week — are copied on the board, to be identified and 
criticized. 

The pupils take especial pride in being able to express them- 
selves in Latin. They put forth their best efforts to avoid that 
exacting class criticism which tests the use of words as well as 
constructions. It is surprising sometimes to see how they dip into 
the declensions and verb forms not yet introduced. It is more 
surprising to see how well such enigmas are generally managed, 
and the interest in them that is generally aroused. Experiences of 
this sort also serve to simplify the process of mastering such 
forms later on. 

Wiiiiam T. WAGNER 
East GREENVILLE HicH ScHOooL, 
East GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Connecting the English with the Latin Conjugation 


One of the chief difficulties I encounter in teaching the con- 
jugation of Latin verbs is to make the pupils connect the English 
meaning with the Latin conjugation. I find that if I spend a very 
small part of the period in talking about some topic that interests 
the class as a whole, using the verb in English in the tense that I 
wish to teach, I not only gain my end but create an informal 
atmosphere in the classroom. 

For instance, if I wish to teach the imperfect tense of esse I 
might start the conversational period by saying, “John, where 
were you last night?” I immediately have the attention of every 
member of the class because of the unusual nature of the ques- 
tion. He answers, “I was at home.” I repeat, ‘““You were at 
home,” emphasizing the you were. I then ask another pupil where 
John was the previous evening and he answers, “He was at 
home.” I continue in this manner throughout the six forms and 
then tell the class how we would express them in Latin, always 
putting all the emphasis on the verb. After some class drill I feel 
sure that the class has grasped the new tense, and I proceed with 
the work for the day. In this way I have far better results than if 
I tell the class the English meaning for each Latin form in a staid 
and cut-and-dried manner. 

LauRA M. DIEFENBACHER 
Union Hicu ScHoo., 
Union, NEW JERSEY. 


Adverbs 

Almost every kind of bait has been used to catch the interest 
of the indifferent Latin pupil. The following contribution, origi- 
nal with the author, is not unfamiliar in its kind, but will appeal 
to many. The contributor suggests that the teacher provide her- 
self with mimeographed copies containing blank spaces for the 
pupils to fill in. 

At first I did not know primo and almost despaired of paene 
but I knew sed; and while I was studying dum, I suddenly recog- 
nized subito, and immediately statim became familiar. 
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At that time tum seemed hard, and I wrestled in vain with 
frustra, but I already knew iam and even etiam; and I soon 
acquired mox. 

I never recognize numquam, and formerly I found quondam 
difficult, while for a long time diu puzzled me, and I studied 
nequiquam to no purpose; but I have always known semper and 
now I am sure of nunc; I can, therefore, conquer igitur. 

I am not yet familiar with nondum; I know tamen, however. 
Moreover autem is an old friend, while tam is so simple that ut 
will be easy. 

I hope to learn simul at the same time for I do know nam and 
have often met saepe. 

Thus I was learning sic and had scarcely made sure of vix, 
when once upon a time I found I knew olim; then I learned inde, 
then deinde, and finally I shall master denique. 

Meanwhile I am struggling with interea, and as soon as I learn 
simul atque, I shall at length study tandem and perhaps forsitan. 
Afterwards I mean to learn postea; and when I have met iterum 
a second time, I hope to know quoque also. 

HAZELMOORE GRAVES, 
BELLS, TEXAS. 


The Value of Contracts in Latin 

Contracts in Latin have proved highly satisfactory to both 
teachers and students in Shorewood High School. We have found 
them of value for three reasons: they allow for varied interests 
and ability, they enrich the course to such an extent that the 
entire class can benefit thereby, and the responsibility of choice 
rests with the individual. 

The Cum Laude, or C contract, presents the minimum essen- 
tials of the course; the Magna cum Laude, or B contract, widens 
the pupil’s cultural background with supplementary reading in 
English or in Latin, while the Summa cum Laude, or A con- 
tract, goes a step beyond this and suggests to the student a wider 
range of reading and also some type of creative work. Since most 
of our contracts are cumulative in nature, all students begin with 
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the C contract. However the work on the B or A contract pro- 
gresses concurrently with the C work, i.e., oral topics, dramatiza- 
tions, or other original work are presented throughout the period 
of time allowed for each contract. 

Our contracts are continually being revised from year to year 
and class to class, for they must be so flexible that they may be 
adapted to all types of students and all degrees of ability. The 
best contracts seem to be those which we have devised in collabo- 
ration with the students. To keep the standards high but not too 
difficult, to revise according to individual needs and interests, but 
to emphasize the essentials of the course are the salient points to 
remember in executing contracts. 

Since the scope and type of contracts can best be explained 
through illustration, I shall give a few taken from our course in 
Vergil and Ovid. Some may feel that the divisions of the Aeneid 
are somewhat mechanical or artificial, but the time element can- 
not be ignored. With students who are intellectually mature, a 
contract may safely cover a six weeks’ period. But so few of our 
present senior class have reached this stage of development that 
a two weeks’ contract seems to be the most successful. However 
at the end of each book of the Aeneid a contract is given which 
will fully cover the review. It has been found to add interest, 
variety, and inspiration to a type of work which is often too 
difficult for the weak student or a bore to the mentally alert. 

Illustrations of our contracts follow: 


Contract for Ovid’s Pyramus and Thisbe (3rd-year Latin class) 


I. Cum Laude: a. Read the poem (averaging 20 lines per day). 
b. Scanning as assigned in class. 
c. List the poetic constructions. 
d. Are there any worthy thoughts in the poem? 
e. What human traits are shown? 
f. One oral topic on Venus. 
II. Magna cum Laude: a. All of the cum Laude contract. 
b. One oral topic from the following: 
1. Daphne 
2. Atalanta 
3. Galatea 
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4. Leander 
5. Psyche 
6. Adonis 
7. Aeneas 
c. One written topic on “Venus in the World 
Today,” or “Venus in Nature.” 


III. Summa cum Laude: a. All of Magna cum Laude Contract. 


b. Written topic on Venus in art, music, liter- 
ature. 

c. Read to the class some poem in English or 
American literature showing classical in- 
fluence. 

d. Read to the class Act. V, Scene I, of Shake- 
speare’s Midsummer Night's Dream. 

e. Original Work: 1. Verse translation 

2. Dramatization 

3. Drawings 

4. Reproductions in clay, 
paper, etc. 
(The above are mere- 
ly suggestions. You may 
select your own type of 
original work after 
completing the rest of 
the contract.) 


Contract for The Aeneid Book IV, Lines 1-238 


I. Cum Laude: a. 


b. 
c. 
d. 


Translation as assigned (35 lines per day). 

Sight translation, 15 lines per day. 

Notes, syntax, forms discussed in class. 
Memorize lines with worthy thought; e.g., 13, 174, 
175. 


. One oral topic for which you will select your own 


subject. Topic will be judged on its interest, value, 
and efficient rendering as well as on its connection 
with the Aeneid. 


II. Magna cum Laude: a. All of contract I. 


b. Written description of the Hunt. 

c. Write in dialogue form the controversy be- 
tween Juno and Venus. 

d. List the interesting figures of speech. 


III. Summa cum Laude: a. All of Contract ITI. 





b. Write a character sketch of Aeneas in Latin. 
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c. Oral topic on Fama and her modern coun- 
terpart. 
d. Make a miniature palace of Dido. 
or 
e. Make a miniature Carthage. 
or 
f. One piece of original work not listed. 
Mrs. LitLA CocHRAN 
SHOREWOOD HiGH SCHOOL, 
MILWAUKEE. 


The Tiber Times 

A lively Latin paper, “Tiber Times,” wholly in English, edited 
by a Caesar class of Miss Helen Herron’s in Topeka (Kansas) 
High School, has come to our desk. It boasts a circulation of 400 
and a staff consisting of editor-in-chief, assistant editor, and busi- 
ness manager. This edition burst forth on the Ides of March and 
across the front page screams the heading, “Caesar Murdered in 
Senate — Beware the Ides of March.” “Cassius and Brutus Al- 
leged Leaders.” “Imperator Falls Before Pompey’s Statue — 24 
Daggers Pierce Body.” Other headings attest the spirited charac- 
ter of the paper, “Quintus Gabinius Gives Remarkable Speech.” 
“Bedtime Story — The People That Were Fooled by A Wooden 
Horse.” “Injured in Auto Crash — Marcus Antonius Faces Law- 
suit.” There are sixteen columns of readable material, and eight 
pieces of commercial advertising help defray the cost of printing. 

November and March are good months in which to start a 
Latin paper — November to postpone and March to tighten up 
the sag, if there be any. 





The Tester Tested 

Here is a chance for the teacher, usually the tester of students’ 
ability, to examine his own qualifications for the position which 
he holds. Miss Ruth Alexander of the Bloomington High School, 
Bloomington, Ind., has prepared two sets of Improvement Sheets 
for Teachers. These contain the points for which the principal 
and supervisor may look when they visit your class. There are 
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more than any one teacher could show or than any one inspector 
could see in a single period. The complete Improvement Sheet 
for Teachers of First-Year Latin and for Teachers of Second- 
Year Latin can be obtained from Miss Alexander. We have 
space for only a few excerpts from her very complete list. 


IMPROVEMENT SHEET FOR TEACHERS OF First-YEAR LATIN 


I. Objectives 
A. The teacher strives to attain the immediate and ultimate objec- 
tives for first-year Latin. 


1. 


2. 


ONAM Ew 


Progressive development of power to read and understand 
Latin. 

Increased understanding of those elements in English which 
are related to Latin. 

Development of an historical and cultural background. 
Improvement in written and oral English. 

Development of correct mental habits. 

Development of right attitudes toward social situations. 
Increased ability to learn other foreign languages. 
Elementary knowledge of the simpler general principles of 
language structure. 


II. Preparation of the teacher 

The teacher has an adequate knowledge of Latin. 

The teacher has an adequate knowledge of Roman history and 
institutions. 

The teacher has an honest conviction as to the value of Latin. 
The teacher understands the place of Latin in the curriculum. 
The teacher gives correct proportion of emphasis to the various 
phases of the work. 

The teacher appreciates the difficulty of the study for immature 
minds. 

The teacher has a knowledge of English grammar. 

The teacher has a knowledge of other foreign languages. 

The teacher makes use of available helps in Latin. 


A. 
B. 


a0 moO 


me tO 


1. 


2 
3 
4 
5. 
6 
T 


Reports of the Classical Investigation. 


. The CrLassicaL JOURNAL. 
. The Classical Weekly. 
. Latin Notes. 


Service Bureau for Classical Teachers. 


. University Extension Division. 
he teacher makes adequate preparation for each recitation. 
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III. Measurements of results 
A. The teacher gives frequent written tests to determine: 


A 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Preparation. 

Ability. 

Progress of class. 
Progress of individuals. 


B. The teacher makes use of standardized Latin tests. 
V. Technique 
F. Translation of Latin to English. 


1. 
2. 


There is daily practice in comprehension at sight. 

The teacher provides an abundance of sentences for drill on: 
a. Vocabulary. 

b. Forms. 

c. Syntax. 

The teacher provides an abundance of stories, plays, to be 
read by the class. 

The stories, so far as possible, deal with Roman life, history, 
etc. 

The thought content of the stories is emphasized. 











Current Cvents 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., and 
John Barker Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory cov- 
ered by the Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; Victor D. 
Hill, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the 
Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern States; Walter Miller, the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the Southwestern States; and Franklin H. Potter, 
the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the territory of the Association 
west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. News from the 
— Coast may be sent to Frederic S. Dunn, University of Oregon, Eugene, 

re. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general 
appeal, but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made 
as brief as possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of 
meetings which would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in 
advance of the date rather than as dead news after the event. In this connection 
it should be remembered that the December issue, e.g., appears on November 
5 ae and that items must be in hand five or six weeks in advance of this 

ate. 


Maine 

The Classical Club of Bowdoin College presented the Oedipus Tyran- 
nus of Sophocles at the college on June 22. The text was translated and 
the performance directed by Professor Thomas Means. Choral music 
was composed by Gilbert Brastow Parker, ’32. 


Elizabeth Wilkinson’s Verse 
Many readers who have admired the poems for children of Elizabeth 

Hays Wilkinson will wish a copy of the verses which she read before 
the Classical Association of Pittsburgh and vicinity not long before her 
recent death. Several volumes of Miss Wilkinson’s poems for children 
have been popular for a number of years, and her operetta “Storyland” 
is well known to high-school musicians. As an instructor in the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh since 1925, Miss Wilkinson inspired many students 
with her own love for Homer, whom it was her intention to present for 
juvenile readers in simple verses, of which the following was designed 
to be a preface. This poem was called, “The Tale of Troy.” 

When Homer was a little boy, 

He learned the wondrous tale of Troy 

Whose towers were near the sea; 
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How its walls came tumbling down, 
Just as your blocks do— when you frown 
And then shout loud with glee. 


He learned about the wooden horse, 

The biggest toy on earth, of course, 
Which soldiers hid within; 

How Hector laid his helmet by 

When his young son began to cry, 
Before the battle’s din; 


And how Achilles in his tent 
Sat and sulked, because they sent 
To take his prize away; 
And how the king’s ships could not sail 
Until his daughter young and frail 
Brought him a breeze one day. 


When Homer was both wise and old, 
This wondrous tale he then retold 

For other boys to know. 
Go read it in the musty book 
That’s waiting by the chimney-nook 

Within the fire’s bright glow. 

— JAMES STINCHCOMB 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


The American Classical League 

The American Classical League held its annual meeting in connection 
with the summer meeting of the National Education Association. This 
was the twelfth meeting and was held at the Hotel Dennis in Atlantic 
City, June 27, 1932. 

At the afternoon session the following papers were read: “Latin the 
Keystone of All Solidly Built Education,” Ralph V. D. Magoffin, Pro- 
fessor of Classics, New York University; “Exploring Latin in the Junior 
High Schools of Baltimore,” Helen Jefferson Loane, Supervisor of Latin 
in the Junior High Schools, Baltimore, Md.; “Some Present Trends in 
Instruction and Enrollment in Latin,” Harold G. Thompson, Supervisor 
of Ancient Languages, State Education Department, Albany, N. Y.; 
“The Humanities and the Trend of Education,” Gordon J. Laing, Dean 
of the Division of Humanities, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

. The following officers were elected for the year beginning July 1, 

1932: President, W. L. Carr, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York; Vice-Presidents: Frank L. Miller, Professor Emeritus, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Anna P. MacVay, Wadleigh High School, New 
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York; A. L. Bondurant, University of Mississippi, University; Susan 
M. Dorsey, Former Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Rollin H. Tanner, New York University, Washington Square, 
New York; Elective Members of the Council: Edna White, William L,. 
Dickinson High School, Jersey City, N. J.; Roy C. Flickinger, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City; Marie B. Denneen, North Carolina 
College for Women, Greensboro; Richard M. Gummere, William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia; Mildred Dean, Central High School, 
Washington, D.C.; Gonzales Lodge, New Canaan, Conn.; Members of 
the Executive Committee, Lillian Gay Berry, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind., and Margaret T. Englar, Western High School, Baltimore, 
Md.; Member of the Finance Committee, Edna White. 


Ohio Classical Conference 

The Ohio Classical Conference holds its eleventh annual session at 
Capital University, in Columbus (Bexley), on October 27-29. Among 
the speakers for Thursday afternoon, October 27, will be George M. 
Bolling of Ohio State University, J. A. Ness of Wittenberg College, 
Lucile L. Hodgin of Miami University, and Arthur M. Young of the 
University of Akron. The list of speakers for the Friday sessions will 
include Charles H. Beeson of the University of Chicago, Campbell Bon- 
ner of the University of Michigan, Edward L. Christie of Marietta Col- 
lege, Kenneth Scott of Western Reserve University, Ruth Grove of 
Withrow High School, Cincinnati, Pauline Burton of Libbey High 
School, Toledo, and Estelle Hamilton of Toledo University. On Saturday 
forenoon the speakers will be President Ralph K. Hickok of Western 
College, Emma Schoonover of Waterford High School, Margaret New- 
hall of the Columbus School for Girls, and Margaret Wright of the Steele 
High School, Dayton. 

The annual banquet is to be held Friday evening. 
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